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No. 6—MISSOURIANS ABROAD 


Davip R. FRANcIs, AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND 
PLENIPOTENTIARY TO RUSSIA. 


By Walter B. Stevens. 


Five days before the armistice was signed, eight sailors 
lifted a stretcher and carried the American Ambassador on 
board the Olympia at Archangel. During almost three years 
in Russia the drafts upon a magnificent physique had been 
honored by nature. But on November 6th, 1918, they went 
to protest. And David R. Francis was on his way to a 
United States Army base hospital. 

As head of the United States Commission, appointed by 
President Wilson, Charles R. Crane went to Russia in the 
midst of revolution and counter revolution. When he came 
back to the United States, he said: 

“If Francis was to quit his post I do not know where 
in all of the United States we would find a man to fill his 
place.” 

Only when the diplomatic files are opened, and the white 
books, the red books, the blue books and those other official 
publications of confidential correspondence between nations 
appear will the full measure of this Missourian’s historic sta- 
ture in the world’s war be realized by his fellow citizens. At 
intervals there have come out of Russia fragments of infor- 
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mation, through various channels, showing that life at the 
American embassy has been strenuous. When Ambassador 
Francis went to Russia he was accredited to a monarchy and 
held official relations with the government of a czar. Then 
came revolution, the constitutional assembly, Kerensky and 
the military regime, soldiers’ and sailors’ councils, soviets and 
the Bolsheviki. And finally the efforts of law and order ele- 
ments, scattered and struggling, under various leaders and 
names, to throw off the demoralizing influence of anarchy. 
Through all, the American Ambassador stayed on, moving 
from place to place, living on trains, issuing his courageous 
counsel to the Russian people, urging continuance of alliance 
with the entente countries as against the German intrigue. 
For weeks at a time he was without communication from 
Washington. Again and again it was left to his discretion 
whether he should leave Russia. But not until the American 
embassy staff was reduced to fewer than half a dozen persons 
and physical breakdown came, did the Ambassador permit 
himself to be taken away from Russia on a stretcher. 





When Ambassador Francis went abroad, he was accom- 
panied by Philip Jordan. ‘Phil’ is of Missouri and known 
beyond the borders of the State. In European countries his 
relation to the Ambassador might be termed that of valet, but 
he is much more than that. In Mexico, Phil would be given 
the title of major domo to the Francis household. His titular 
status cannot be fixed with brevity in the language of the 
United States. When Mr. Francis was governor of Missouri, 
Phil became attached to the executive mansion staff. When 
the governor came back to St. Louis, Phil came and stayed on, 
making himself intelligently indispensable to Mr. Francis 
through the period of the World’s Fair and after. When the 
time came for departure to Petrograd, Phil went to “take care 
of the Ambassador.”” Intimate views of the embassy life are 
given in the letters which Phil has written home. This ac- 
count of the exciting past year, which is especially illuminat- 
ing, was sent to Collins Thompson, now of the Si. Louis Re- 
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public, and for many years the confidential secretary of Mr. 
Francis: 


“After leaving Petrograd we went to Vologda, which is 350 
miles cast of Petrograd. In the party were the American Am- 
bassador and staff, the French Ambassador and staff, the Italian 
Ambassador and staff, the Japanese, Chinese, Brazilian and 
Serbian ministers, with all their staffs. This crowd took two spe- 
cial trains. We lived in Vologda five months. On July, the 20th, 
the Ambassador told me to pack up just as soon as I could because 
we would have to leave Vologda as soon as possible. After six 
hours’ hard work I told the Ambassador that I was all packed up 
and ready to leave at any time. We left Vologda because the 
Bolsheviks gave the Ambassador notice that unless he and all 
his staff came to Moscow they could not protect him any longer. 
Of course, the Ambassador could not think of going to Moscow and 
giving the Germans a chance to capture him. So he decided to 
go to Archangel, which is 350 miles north of Vologda. 

“Leaving Vologda July 20th, with two special trains, we ar- 
rived in Archangel three days later. Think what a mixed party 
we had,— Americans, English, French, Chinese, Japanese, Italians, 
Brazilians, Serbians. We remained in Archangel three days, and 
then the Ambassador discovered that the Bolsheviks were too 
strong. So with two ships and one destroyer we steamed out of 
the city of Archangel. We were all ready to leave at 7 p. m., but 
we did not pull out until4a.m. Ifound out later that the Bolshe- 
viks were in session all this time, trying to decide if they would 
allow us to depart. At last, at 4 a. m., we were told to go. We 
crossed the White Sea in three days and then landed at Kanda- 
laska, where the Ambassador, with twenty-five or thirty others, left 
by rail over the worst railroad I ever was on. We had ten box 
cars with some rough boards to sit on—no beds, no chairs. I 
had eight in my party to see that they got something to eat three 
times a day. I had a small spirit lamp to cook on, but the road 
was so awfully rough that I could not use it. I must tell you that 
when you travel through Russia you must carry everything you 
need with you—all your bedclothes—everything you want to 
cook with and eat. Our food by this time was very short,—black 
sour bread, tea, corned beef and hard tack,—some food for diplo- 
mats. I wondered how I could serve what I had,—ten box cars, 
and the train running all the time. It was impossible to go through 
the train. Well, I would wait until the train stopped for wood or 
water, and I would run from car to car giving each one of my 
eight men a hard tack and corned beef sandwich. 

“You know the Russians are great tea drinkers; so all along 
the railroads they have places where you can get boiling water to 
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make tea. Our cook at Archangel would drink tea for two hours 
ata time. I have watched and counted, and at each sitting she 
would drink fifty cups of tea. Any amateur could drink from 
twenty to thirty glasses. 

‘We arrived after three days at Murmansk, Lapland. If you 
will look at the map you will see that we were not vory far from the 
Arctic Circle. It gets a little chilly up there,—sixty or seventy 
below zero. It was quite dark when we arrived, but the next 
morning when I looked out I saw one grand and glorious sight. 
The harbor was full of American, French and British battle- 
ships, mine sweepers, destroyers and every kind of machine to 
kill a man. They all certainly did look good to me, but the 
grandest sight of them all was the Stars and Stripes flying in the 
breeze from the beautiful cruiser, Olympia. After being knocked 
about by the Bolsheviks it began to look as if we had, at last, 
found some real protection. 

“The Ambassador went aboard and lived three days on the 
Olympia. He had Admiral Dewey’s cabin, with a large 6-inch 
gun on each side of his bed. My! Whatachange! Think of it! 
Three meals a day, with white bread,—a splendid band which furn- 
ished music twice a day. The Ambassador asked me how I liked the 
change. All I could say was that things come to him who waits. 
The Ambassador told me to pack up and be ready to leave next 
day at 6 p. m. We left for Kandalaska where two ships were 
waiting for us. Before we arrived the British and French had left 
Murmansk with their battleships and after some pretty stiff fight- 
ing were successful in taking Archangel from the Bolsheviks. When 
we arrived we heard about the Russian destroyer that brought us 
from Archangel to Murmansk. It left without permission, fired 
twenty or thirty shots on the town and was off for Archangel to 
notify the Bolsheviks that the fleet was on its way. This de- 
stroyer had only one man on it, who did all the firing and the 
steering. He would run down and fire and then back to the 
wheelhouse. He did this all the way across the White Sea. Just 
about the time he had finished his long journey, a shot from a 
French man-of-war sent him to the bottom. Our trip across was 
very pleasant, without any mishaps. We had two British submarine 
destroyers with us. The sea was as calm as could be. Our ship 
was in the lead, the other just behind, and the two destroyers 
on the sides. On our second day out, I saw one sight which I 
shall always remember. To the west of us, you could see that 
great ball of fire, the sun, going down in the ocean. We were on 
the promenade deck, when all rushed forward. We thought sure 
our last day had come. Away off as far as one could see, a white 
streak was heading towards our ship. It looked just like a tor- 
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pedo. But when it was close enough we discovered it was a flock 
of ducks. My! What a relief! 

“‘We arrived in Archangel at 11 a. m., on August 5th. The 
British were in full charge. We lived on the ship for eight or 
ten days. Then the Ambassador, his secretary, Mr. Johnstone, 
and I went to live in an apartment with a man, his wife and three 
children. When the Bolsheviks left Archangel, they were like 
the devil when they cast him out of heaven,—they took everything 
they could with them. We were now settled once more and 
happy. We lived in Archangel from the 5th of August until the 
6th of November. On the 3rd of November the Ambassador was 
taken with a chill and for one week he was a very sick man. He 
did not improve, but was growing worse. So the doctors decided 
the best thing to do was to get the Ambassador to London just as 
soon as possible and have an operation performed. The Am- 
bassador cabled the State department and they put him in touch 
with Admiral Sims, who was in charge of the cruiser, Olympia. 
The cruiser was rushed to Archangel, arriving on November 4th. 
On the 6th eight sailors with a stretcher carried the Ambassador 
on board and we were ready to sail, but the Olympia was drawing 
28 feet of water and there were only 27 feet of water at the bar. 
So we waited two days for the tide. 

“On the morning of the 8th, at 7:30, we pulled out of the city 
of Archangel, headed for London. We arrived at Murmansk, 
Lapland, on the 11th, took on coal for two days, and on the 13th, 
after the ship was put in good shape, the Olympia, at 7 a. m., 
slipped out of the harbor as though she was stealing away from 
the other ships. I am not at all superstitious, but I shall never 
forget that morning of November 13th. In about three hours we 
steamed into the Arctic Ocean. And then our troubles began. We 
struck the worst gale that any ship ever went through without 
being wrecked. For five days we fought that gale. You know 
during war time all the ships, while running, are without lights,— 
light only from sun up to sun down. All this time the Ambassa- 
dor was in Admiral Dewey’s cabin, and a very sick man. Out of 
a crew of four hundred, almost all were deathly seasick; old-timers 
that were never seasick before were down and out. The captain 
told me that the wind was blowing ninety miles an hour. The 
captain never left the bridge, up all night and all day. On the 
bridge they have in brass tacks where Dewey stood when he issued 
his famous order at Manila Bay to ‘Fire, Mr. Gridley, when you 
are ready.’ I was standing on these tacks when the captain told 
me about the wind. Captain Bierer was in full charge; he is 
about forty or fifty years of age, with a face as hard as steel. He 
never smiled, only when the sun was shining. As the sun does not 
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rise in the Arctic until 10:30 and goes down at 3:30, you see that 
he did not have but a very short time for smiles. 

“The doctor went up to see the captain about the men down 
in the boiler rooms. He told the captain that it was impossible 
for the men to stand it any longer. The captain said, ‘Why can’t 
they stand it? They have been standing it and they will con- 
tinue to stand it,’ he said. ‘I know what those men can stand, 
better than all the doctors in the world.’ About this time I 
thought I would go down and see how they were getting along. 
My! Oh my! How those poor men could stand it, I could not 
see. While I was down for fifteen minutes, three of them were 
knocked out. The captain called down, asked how many boilers 
were working. The chief told him six. The captain told him, 
‘Start the others as quick as you can and let me know when you 
are ready.’ The chief engineer informed the captain all was 
ready. The captain said, ‘Now give her We went at eigh- 
teen knots an hour. 

“The Ambassador had been growing worse. He told me to 
tell the captain to come to his cabin. He told the captain it was 
awfully important that he should reach London just as soon as 
possible. Then it was the captain gave the order to ‘give her : 

‘‘We were on our fourth day out, and rounding the north coast 
of Norway. The Ambassador called me at 2 a. m., and said, 
‘Phil, Iam burning up. Can’t you get me a drink of some kind?’ 
His fever had jumped to 104. I on a strange ship and not a light. 
All as dark as could be, and, oh, I was so seasick. I never thought 
any one could be so sick and still live. The doctor passed my 
cot; I had it lashed to one of the 6-inch guns because that was the 
only way I could keep it on the floor. The doctor said, ‘How are 
you feeling Phil?’ I said, ‘Oh, doctor, I am so sick.’ ‘Well,’ 
he said, ‘You will be all right when you get on land.’ I said, ‘I’m 
afraid I’ll die before I will see land.’ He said, ‘Well, you know 
people are dying every day,’—such encouragement. I went to 
the pantry and made the Ambassador a malted milk and egg, 
which he said was a great relief. I returned to my bucking cot 
and in twenty minutes he called again; he could not sleep. The 
doctor did not have any alcohol, but Bourbon whiskey. I rubbed 
the Ambassador down and at 7 a. m. he was still having a good 
sleep. I, on hands and knees started for the bathroom, because 
my stomach told me that was the best place for me after heaving all 
the anchors on board. I looked through the port hole and saw 
one welcome and beautiful sight. We were in the Atlantic Ocean. 
The sea was as calm as could be and the sun was shining brightly. 
At two o’clock two British submarine destroyers were steaming 
towards us to take us through the mine zone. We received word 
by wireless that peace was in sight, but the captain told all men to 
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stand by the guns. He said, ‘Those Germans never keep 
their word. If you see anything like a submarine, give it —‘—.’ 
We did not see anything. The next afternoon at four o’clock we 
arrived at a small seaport on the north coast of Scotland, called 
Invergordon. Three or four officers came aboard, and after a 
short talk with the Ambassador, he was again put on a stretcher, 
Mr. Johnstone and I going along with him. When all was ready 
we were off to the United States Army base hospital, which was 
eighteen miles up on the mountain. We put the Ambassador to 
bed and he started to improve at once, and is still improving 
every day. We will remain here until the Ambassador is strong 
enough to travel and then we will go to London.” 


David R. Francis inherited the physique which enabled 
him at past three-score to go through these nerve-racking 
experiences. His ancestors were English, Scotch and Welsh. 
This extraordinary combination of sturdy strains bequeathed 
not only the physical qualities, but quick, shrewd mentality 
and tenacity of purpose. David R. Francis was born in Rich- 
mond, Kentucky, October 1, 1850, the son of John Broaddus 
Francis and Eliza Caldwell (Rowland) Francis. His descent is 
from an ancestry honorable and distinguished. The earliest 
representatives of the Francis family in Kentucky were pio- 
neers of that state and Thomas Francis, grandfather of David 
R. Francis, was a Kentucky soldier in the war of 1812. On 
the distaff side David R. Francis is descended from David 
Irvine, of Lynchburg, Viiginia, whose ten daughters were 
numbered among the distinguished pioneer women of Ken- 
tucky. The line of descent can be traced back to the days 
of Robert Bruce and the pages of the family history teem 
with many glorious deeds and brilliant achievements in con- 
nection with the annals of Scotland. In the time of Bruce, 
William de Irvine was awarded a part of the royal forest of 
Drum in consideration of his valuable services to the crown. 
Captain Christopher Irvine commanded King James’ Light 
Horse at the battle of Flodden, and Alexander Irvine closed 
the gates of Londonderry in the face of another King James 
and his army, in which connection the Edinburgh Review has 
said: “This action entitled him to be called one of the 
greatest heroes the world has ever seen.” The Irvine family 
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was established in America during the early colonization of 
Virginia and many representatives of the name on this side 
of the Atlantic have gained distinction, including General 
William Irvine, a gallant officer of the Revolution; William 
and Christopher Irvine, and Christopher, son of William, who 
were pioneers of Kentucky and left their impress upon the 
development of that state. 





Mayor of his city, governor of his State, a member of the 
Cabinet, president of the great World’s Fair, and now for three 
years Ambassador to Russia,—yet the earliest ambition of 
David R. Francis was to drive four horses to a stage-coach on 
a Kentucky pike. It was in Civil war times that David R. 
Francis walked out the pike every afternoon from Richmond 
to meet the stage coming over from Lexington. Thatstage 
brought the Lexington and Louisville papers, which were in 
great demand, for war news. The boy was earning his first 
money selling those papers, and to expedite his work, as well 
as to enjoy the ride into town, he went out to meet the coach. 
The driver of the coach was Raleigh Hazelwood. He had 
said to the boy, at the beginning of their partnership: 

“I want you to sell these papers, and I'll give you a 
commission.” 

“Of course, I'll sell ’em, Mr. Hazelwood,” the boy had 
interrupted, without waiting for further details of the bargain. 

“T’ll give you a cent apiece for selling them,” the driver 
continued. 

“T don’t want any commission or pay fer selling them,” 
the boy said. “If you'll just let me drive these four horses 
into Richmond every day, I'll sell all the papers you bring.”’ 

But the stage driver took no advantage of ‘‘Davie’s”’ en- 
thusiasm; he stood by his first proposition. As the earnings 
grew the boy put the money in the Richmond bank. When, 
in 1866, he started for St. Louis to complete his education, he 
had saved $60, in gold. He traded for greenbacks at sixty 
per cent premium, and with $96 capital he entered Washing- 
ton University. The full four years’ course was completed 
in 1870. As he faced the world that year David R. Francis 
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had a balance sheet which showed a credit of one college dip- 
loma and a debit of $450 borrowed to complete the educa- 
tion. He thought he wanted to be a lawyer. An oppor- 
tunity knocked as the young man wondered how he could 
finance that professional ambition. It was the offer of a 
place as shipping clerk at $60 a month in a grain commission 
house. Mr. Francis took it. He tramped the St. Louis 
levee and railroad yards; he went on ’Change; he wrote the 
weekly trade letter that was sent out to inform the customers 
of the house; he devoted himself to the grain commission busi- 
ness so zealously that his salary was advanced to $75 a month. 
All of this time he was bringing down town mornings a little 
paper parcel containing hislunch. At the end of every month 
there was a payment on the college debt. One day the tall, 
deep-chested Kentuckian turned dizzy and had to lean 
against the wall. He went to a doctor, who looked him over, 
listened to the heart action and said: 

“Stop bringing that cold lunch. Get something hot at 
noon if you don’t want to be sick.” 

Forty years later, when the preparations for the World’s 
fair were driving, the members of the executive committee 
came into their room for the daily afternoon session and found 
Mr. Francis lunching on a cold sandwich. He had lingered 
too long over business with one of the directors of divisions 
and had missed his luncheon hour. Members of the commis- 
tee chided him for neglect of himself. Mr. Francis looked 
thoughtful. 

“T suppose you are right,” he said. ‘Cold lunches made 
me sick once. I thought I would save money to pay my col- 
lege debt by carrying my lunch to work. Jim, I expect you 
remember when we used to carry our lunches, don’t you?” 

“Yes,’’ said James Campbell, the man who left his mil- 
lions to endow a great medical department in St. Louis Uni- 
versity, “‘I remember.” 

“Well,” continued Mr. Francis, ‘‘one day I became dizzy 
and fell against a wall. The doctor told me to stop carry- 
ing cold lunch. The committee will come to order. What is 
the first business today?” 
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Diverted by circumstances from the profession he was 
inclined to take, Mr. Francis was able to find satisfaction in 
the grain business. It has been characteristic of him to not 
only be most thorough in all he has undertaken but to get 
the philosophic point of view. Not long before his departure 
for Russia he spoke of the interest he had taken in his first 
vocation: 

“T have always followed attentively all conditions that 
affect the grain trade of this country and of the world. The 
farmers may plant and the railroads may water, but the in- 
crease cannot come without the agency of the merchant who 
is the connecting link between the producer and the consumer. 
Before the great transportation systems were established, 
before railroads carried freight, before the potentialities of 
steam were applied on land or on sea, the grain dealer was 
performing his very important function in promoting the 
commerce of the world. Today he is no less a factor in the 
great Commercial system because the packhorse and ox team 
have been supplanted by the locomotive and the dynamo. He 
still stands ready to buy from the producer and is willing to 
deliver to the consumer when the demand requires. Who 
can say that the merchant does not add to the value of the 
raw product and at the same time diminish the cost of neces- 
sities? He has been at all times abreast of the increase of 
production and of the growth of transportation.” 





At the end of his first year as shipping clerk, Mr. Francis 
paid off the college debt. He had learned the grain business 
and had adopted hs vocation. Moreover he had acquired the 
habit of thrift. With his next savings he bought a few shares 
of bank stock and never sold them. Seven years he worked on a 
salary, and then went into the commission business on his own 
account. Such was the impression he made on his associates 
in trade that at the age of thirty-three he was elected presi- 
dent of the Merchants’ Exchange, the youngest man to have 
filled that exalted position. One day he was on ’Change at- 
tending to business when he heard a shout and his name 
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called. ‘What's that?” he asked. ‘You've been nominated 
for mayor,” came the reply with a hurrah. And thus, with- 
out his seeking, entrance into official political life came. 

The previous summer of 1884 he had been one of the 
delegates-at-large from Missouri to the Chicago convention 
which nominated Grover Cleveland for his first term. The 
selection of Mr. Francis for this position came about as a 
surprise to him. The state convention had been called to 
meet in St. Louis for the purpose of electing delegates to the 
national convention. Mr. Francis, representing the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, suggested to his associates that the Ex- 
change appoint a committee, escort the delegates about the 
city and show them such courtesies as were proper. This 
action made such an impression upon the delegates that, 
although Mr. Francis was not an avowed candidate, they 
elected him at the convention the following day over the St. 
Louis candidate. Mr. Francis received the second highest 
vote in the convention. The other delegates at large were 
John O’Day, Governor Chas. H. Hardin and Charles H. 
Mansur. 

Mr. Francis was elected mayor of St. Louis by a plurality 
of one thousand two hundred. Four years previously the 
city had elected a republican to the mayoralty by fourteen 
thousand. A business administration in the most compre- 
hensive sense of the term describes the period of nearly four 
years during which Mr. Francis was at the head of the city 
government. 

A former mayor of St. Louis, of the opposite political 
party, Cyrus P. Walbridge, told at the farewell banquet just 
before the departure of Ambassador Francis for Russia, some 
of the constructive achievements for the city. He said it was 
the result of Mayor Francis’ work that St. Louis became at 
the time the best paved city in the United States, Mayor 
Francis, Mr. Walbridge went on to enumerate, reduced the 
interest on the municipal debt from six to four per cent, and 
even to 3.65 per cent on part of the bonds. Mayor Francis 
acquired for $1,000,000 the site for the new waterworks at 
Chain of Rocks, thereby giving St. Louis the present ideal 
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system of water supply. Mayor Francis caused the reduc- 
tion of the price of gas from $2.50 to $1.25 per 1,000 cubic 
feet. Mayor Francis collcted $1,000,000 due the city from 
the Missouri Pacific railroad. 

“But,” concluded Mr. Walbridge, “‘he is not to be judged 
by what he did in that office, but by what the office did in him. 
It prepared him for the big things which he has since done.” 





A mayor who had made the record that Mr. Francis had 
in the principal city of the state naturally came into promi- 
nence when the democratic party began to consider the selec- 
tion of a candidate for governor in 1888. Mr. Francis was 
named by his party not as a result of machine politics, but 
upon the impression he had made throughout the state as a 
municipal executive. He was successful at an election which 
went against his party in the nation. On the 14th of January, 
1889, he entered upon a four years’ administration of state 
affairs, which was characterized by direct and practical bene- 
fits to the commonwealth, brought about by the same well 
directed energy which had made his services as mayor so im- 
portant to St. Louis. 

When David R. Francis went to Jefferson City to be 
inaugurated governor the state capital was unfamiliar to him. 
On one occasion he had gone there while he was mayor, seeking 
legislation to put wires under ground. Possibly he had made 
two or three flying visits on other errands. An invitation ask- 
ing Missouri to participate in the centennial, at New York, of 
the inauguration of the first president of the United States 
was one of the pressing matters brought early to the atten- 
tion of the new governor. The retiring executive, Mr. More- 
house, had appointed ex-Senator David R. Armstrong chair- 
man of a committee to represent Missouri. The time of the 
celebration was April, 1889. No other definite preparation 
had been made for Missouri’s participation. When he began 
to inquire about this invitation, Governor Francis learned that 
other states were intending to send battalions or regiments of 
their National Guard to the celebration. He announced that 
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Missouri would be similarly represented and issued orders for 
the National Guard to prepare for the trip. The legislature 
failed to make an appropriation. Nevertheless, the troops 
assembled, trains were provided, and Governor Francis ap- 
peared with his staff. Just before the trains left the Union 
Station at St. Louis the prudent railroad agent, with the infor- 
mation of the legislature’s non-action in mind, appeared aboard 
the train, sought the governor and said he must have his money 
before starting, which goes to show that the young governor 
was not so well known in 1889 as he became later. A per- 
sonal check for the amount, about fourteen thousand dollars, 
was written by the governor and the expedition moved. 
Missouri was creditably represented in the New York cele- 
bration. And the fact was one of the rifts in the ugly cloud 
which had been hanging over ‘the train robber state.” The 
rest of the country began to see Missouri in a different light 
as the business administration progressed. A bill to reim- 
burse the governor for his expenditure was presented in the 
legislature and voted down. When Governor Francis was 
informed he did not fume. He said the measure would prob- 
ably come up at every recurring session for the next twenty 
years until thew isdom of his action was vindicated. Over 
night was enough to bring better second thought to the legis- 
lators. The next day the vote refusing reimbursement was 
reconsidered and the bill passed. 

Dignities and honors of office have never dulled the 
energy or repressed the activities of David R. Francis. Within 
three months after Mr. Francis became governor he had estab- 
lished such personal relations with the lawmakers as enabled 
him to make his administration effective. He gave a series 
of receptions in the mansion. He dined the senators and repre- 
sentatives, twenty at a time. When he went to lunch he was 
accompanied by chairmen or whole committees to talk over 
pending legislation. With the needs before their eyes the 
legislators passed appropriations to refurnish the mansion 
and to make it worthy of the state. To the credit of the 
Francis administration was placed the first appropriation for 
the National Guard since the Civil war. On the recommen- 
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dations and personal arguments of the Governor, the first 
Australian ballot law, the school book commission and uniform 
text-book law, the reduction of the tax rate, the appointment 
of a geological survey commission and a long list of what may 
be properly termed constructive laws of the state, the value 
of which the years have shown, were placed upon the books. 


In his administration as governor came the opportunity 
to Mr. Francis to do what, next to his World’s Fair contri- 
bution, may be reckoned his greatest benefit to the greatest 
number. For several sessions antagonism on the part of legis- 
lators toward the State University had been growing. The 
federal government paid to the state $600,000, being the long 
delayed refund of the direct tax. Many bills to dispose of 
the money were introduced. Economists wished to buy and 
cancel state bonds. Governor Francis sent in a message urg- 
ing the needs of the University and asking that the money 
be given as endowment. He pointed out that the condition 
of the university at that time was not in keeping with the 
dignity of the State. The recommendation gained headway 
slowly. The first bill to give the money to the University 
carried with it the provision that it should not be available 
until changes were made in the personnel of the university 
management. Employing all of his powers of persuasion to 
carry the appropriation, Governor Francis started legislation 
which reorganized the management. He sent in a measure 
which created a bi-partisan board of nine curators, only five 
of whom could be of one party and only one of whom could be 
from a congressional district. This broke up party and clique 
control of the University. Another reform of Governor 
Francis provided that when the legislature made an appro- 
priation for the University the money must remain in the 
state treasury until needed and drawn in proper form by 
voucher for actual expenditures. The old custom had been 
to transfer the appropriation as soon as available to some 
favored bank at Columbia or elsewhere. The management 
underwent prompt changes. At the instance of Governor 
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Francis, Dr. Jesse was secured for president of the University. 
The institution had entered upon a new era with encouraging 
prospects when in February, 1892, the main buildings burned. 
Immediately Governor Francis called a special meeting of the 
legislature. Taking the first train for Columbia he addressed 
the students advising them to remain and go on with their 
studies in temporary quarters and promised them rebuilding 
should begin at once. For years successive legislatures had 
been threatening to separate the agricultural college and move 
it from Columbia. Such was the hostility occasioned by 
previous unpopular management that there was grave danger 
the fire might cost Columbia either the University or the Col- 
lege of Agriculture. The special session was convened as 
quickly as the legal limit permitted. Governor Francis rec- 
ommended an appropriation of $250,000 to rebuild and the 
measure was passed promptly. From that day the Univer- 
sity of Missouri has forged ahead in strength and influence 
at a rate that has been the surprise of educators everywhere. 
For his policies and his acts as governor, David R. Francis is 
called ‘‘the second father of the University.”” He ranks with 
James S. Rollins as one of the two men who have done most 
for the institution. 





For the ambassadorship to Russia Mr. Francis was 
equipped with forty-five years of experience widely varied in 
activities, and filled with more than ordinary achievement. 
His activities have been three-fold, along business, political 
and educational lines. Governor Francis urged and the 
legislature passed an appropriation of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for Missouri’s participation in the World’s 
Fair at Chicago in 1893. In the dedication of 1892, Missouri 
was represented by Governor Francis and his staff and six 
hundred of the National Guard. 

When the Columbian Exposition opened Governor Francis 
was no longer in office. Taking his family to Chicago in the 
late summer of 1893 he rented a house and remained for some 
weeks giving his time to the study of the exposition. When 
Chicago was chosen by Congress as the location for the World’s 
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Fair, Governor Francis presented the claims of St. Louis, re- 
marking when the vote went against his city that a decade 
would bring another centennial anniversary—the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

During the second term of President Cleveland, from 
1893 to 1897, Mr. Francis, who had been one of the most pro- 
nounced advocates for renomination at Chicago in 1892, held 
relations perhaps closer than any other Missourian with the 
administration. He was consulted by President Cleveland 
upon appointments and politics which concerned this state. 
In the summer of 1896, Mr. Francis was asked to take the 
Secretaryship of the Interior. His term of office was not 
quite one year, but in that time he added millions of acres to 
the forest reserves and instituted reforms in the service which 
were ratified and continued in the McKinley administration. 

About the time Mr. Francis retired from the Secretary- 
ship of the Interior, he delivered an address before the Busi- 
ness Men’s League of St. Louis, in which he spoke of the com- 
ing centennial of the Louisiana Purchase and advised that the 
time was none too long to prepare for a fitting celebration. 
In June, 1898, he was appointed on a committee of fifteen “to 
select a Louisiana Purchase Centennial committee of fifty to 
arrange for a celebration in 1903.’’ He thought over the mat- 
ter, decided to give, if necessary, three or four years of his life 
to this celebration, and entered upon the movement with all 
of his acquired experience and all of his capacity for effort and 
accomplishment. 

The man of the World’s Fair hour could not be charac- 
terized in fine words or elegant phrases. His personality and 
his acts made the impression which did him justice. In the 
early summer of 1901, Mr. Francis sat with the World’s Fair 
directors in a meeting of the House of Delegates of St. Louis, 
called to consider the merits of a proposed ordinance, essen- 
tial to the success of the enterprise. He spoke eaynestly and 
persuasively of the Exposition as a great public enterprise, 
entitled to consideration from the municipality. He intro- 
duced others. In the midst of the hearing a pale-faced man 
came down the aisle and whispered to him: 
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“Northern Pacific has gone to $1,000 a share!” 

“We haven't any,” replied Mr, Francis in an undertone. 
“What of it?” 

“Everything else is down fifteen to twenty-five points. 
There’s a panic on Wall street. We've been called for 
$450,000,”’ the bearer of news went on from bad to worse. 

“Go back and get the money together. I'll be down town 
in a couple of hours.” And so, dismissing his private affairs, 
Mr. Francis arose and introduced another friend of the World’s 
Fair to urge upon the delegates prompt performance of duty. 
It was characteristic of his perfect self-command. 

A radical departure in the theory of exposition organiza- 
tion was made at St, Louis. No director-general was ap- 
pointed. The president of the board of directors was made 
the administrative and executive head. Four grand execu- 
tive divisions were organized to report to the president. They 
were Exhibits, Works, Exploitation, and Concessions and Ad- 
missions. The title of the head of each division was director. 
These four co-ordinate officers, chief lieutenants to the Presi- 
dent, were: Director of Exhibits; Director of Works; Director 
of Exploitation; Director of Concessions and Admission. 

This innovation in exposition practice was adopted after 
deliberation extending through several months. Doubt as to 
the practical operation of the plan was expressed by some 
persons with exposition experience. It proved to be not well 
founded. An unusual condition existed. The president of 
the board of directors had been with this exposition move- 
ment from its inception. He was the master spirit in all pre- 
liminary stages. His council prevailed in the convention of 
delegates from the Louisiana Purchase States and Territories. 
He headed the executive committee which survived that con- 
vention, entrusted with its recommendations. He became 
chairman of the executive committee of the Committee of 
Two Hundred which constituted the preliminary local organ- 
ization. Withdrawing gradually from his own business af- 

fairs, he permitted the interests of the exposition movement 
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to engross his mind and his time. Leading the delegates se- 
lected to visit the National Capital he came to be recognized, 
abroad and at home, as the head of the movement. When 
national, state and city aid had been pledged and the time ar- 
rived to incorporate and organize the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position Company, he alone was considered for the presidency 
of the board of directors. Committed in his own mind, respons- 
ible in the opinion of the public, the president of the board of 
directors dedicated himself to the success of the Exposition. 

Not the least interesting or significant of the motives 
which prompted David R. Francis to give so generously his 
energies and time to the World’s Fair is embodied in this 
expression regarding the influence such a movement would 
have upon the people of St. Louis. “St. Louis has needed 
something like this,’ reasoned Mr. Francis. “We are a 
peculiarly self-centered people. We own our own city. We 
have always stood ready to furnish capital to others. We are 
strong and prosperous financially. But we are perhaps too 
independent. We need to be brought more closely into con- 
tact with the outside world. We need to have a certain nar- 
rowness Of vision altered. We need to learn something of our 
own merits and possibilities, so that many of our own people 
will realize a little better than they do that St. Louis is, in 
its Own way, as great a city as any on the continent.” 

“Every exposition is a great peace congress,” said Mr. 
Francis, on another occasion, in further explanation of his 
intense interest in the World’s Fair. ‘Each is another step 
forward in the progress of man. It is a source of growing 
education to the human race, and brings the civilized races 
closer together.” 

President Francis gave the years of service to the World’s 
Fair without one dollar of compensation. To the committee 
of directors appointed to confer with him on the matter of 
salary, he said: ‘I cannot serve for a commercial reward, 
but the best in me will be given cheerfully to promote the 
success of the enterprise fraught with such consequence to 
St. Louis and the country.” 
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The centennial of the incorporation of St. Louis as a town 
was celebrated in 1909. Mr. Francis, the public spirit 
which carried him to the forefront so often, headed the re- 
ception committee. Mayors from one hundred of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States and Canada attended that week 
long celebration. Mr. Francis and his committee took them 
in charge and accompanied them on a tour of the commercial 
district. An incident illustrates the “‘hail-fellow-well-met”’ 
characteristic. When the party reached the vicinity of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, Chairman Francis’ old time recollec- 
tions of his grain commission days were recalled and he led the 
mayors on ’Change. 

Peanut peddlers with their carts were numerous in St. 
Louis in those days, and as the group of Mayors neared the 
Exchange building, Chairman Francis halted them beside a 
peanut vendor’s cart. He bought the entire stock of the 
peanut man, and as he began to pitch the paper sacks of pea- 
nuts to the mayors in the crowd he instructed the peanut man 
to hunt up all near-by vendors and tell them to hurry there to 
replenish the rapidly failing stock of peanuts. 

Before Chairman Francis had cleaned up the peanut 
stock, vendors with carts of peanuts began to hurry from all 
directions, it seemed, and soon the chairman had more pea- 
nuts in sight than the mayors could devour. He purchased 
the entire stocks and gave them to the group, and then led the 
delegation on Change munching peanuts. 

While the mayoralty group stood on the exchange floor 
watching the bulls and bears at work somebody challenged 
Chairman Francis to show a touch of his old-time vigor by 
making a purchase in “the pit.” 

The chairman jumped into ‘“‘the pit’’ and pushed through 
the apparently frantic crowd of buyers, who were making mo- 
tions with their hands and fingers unintelligible to the out- 
siders. He soon began to shout as loudly as the others in 
“the pit,’’ made the same signs with his hands and was heard 
to shout ‘“10,000."" Another man nodded his head—and 
Chairman Francis had bought 10,000 bushels of wheat for 
the edification of 100 mayors. 
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“T should like to have the privilege of expressing my very 
great confidence in the Ambassador and my pleasure that he 
has been able to undertake the important mission upon which 
I have had the honor of sending him,’’ President Wilson wrote 
to James E. Smith, representing the Business Men’s League 
and the Merchants’ Exchange, the two great organizations of 
business and professional men of St. Louis which united in 
the farewell to Mr. Francis, March 23, 1916. 

A full year, and more, preceding the entrance of the 
United States into the world war, Mr. Francis accepted the 
ambassadorship and started for Petrograd. At that time the 
great majority of the citizens of this country believed that the 
United States would be able to preserve its neutrality. The 
administration was shaping its policies to that end and hold- 
ing out the hope that the nation would be “‘kept out of war.” 
With a prescience which seems the more notable when the 
conditions of that time, March, 1916, are recalled, Mr. Francis, 
at the farewell given him in St. Louis, spoke in bold and no 
uncertain words the warning which came from his convictions. 
He urged “preparedness.” He met unflinching the sadly 
mistaken position assumed by pacifists. He pointed out that 
the changed methods of warfare made it impossible for this 
country to respond quickly if the danger he felt might be 
impending should actually come. He said impressively: 


“The present struggle in which so many civilized countries 
are engaged, whose horrors appall humanity and stupefy civiliza- 
tion, is deplorable beyond expression. No man can with accuracy 
prophesy when it will end. Whatever its development may be, 
however long it may be protracted, it has continued far enough 
to demonstrate that, after its termination, the relations of the 
countries engaged therein will be different from what they were 
when it began. Furthermore, the relations of all participating 
countries at the termination of this war will be different with our 
country from what they were before the war was declared. 

“The influence which this country can and will exercise in 
establishing the relations of the new regime by participating in 
peaceful negotiations, when the time therefor rolls around, will be 
potential, but that influence will be greatly impaired, if, through 
any unforeseen conditions, or through any mistakes committed, 
we may become participants in the conflict. God grant these con- 
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ditions may not arise. Let us pray no such mistakes may be 
made. 

“There are many lessons, however, which this country can 
learn from the occurrences of the past eighteen months. We 
have been lulled into a feeling of security from foreign attacks by 
the consciousness of our own power, and by the great distance that 
separates us from all countries which would be formidable foes. 

“T do not share the belief cherished by some that prepared- 
ness on the part of a great nation is more likely to involve it in 
war than if it were not prepared. The instinctive love of peace 
which pervades this republic, the conservative sentiment which 
characterizes our citizens, are ample safeguards against intemperate 
action. If the equipment of armies were the same as they were 
during our War of the Revolution, or even the same as they were 
during our Civil War, there would be no necessity for prepared- 
ness; the intelligence and the courage of our people and their love 
of our institutions would prompt and enable them to organize 
and mobilize opportunely for any emergency. 

“The implements of modern warfare, however, and the use 
made thereof have established beyond controversy that the coun- 
try which is not properly and securely equipped is at a great dis- 
advantage, if not in continued jeopardy. 

“T am fully aware that this occasion was not designated to 
promote preparedness. At the same time, you must admit that 
a representative of our government at a foreign capital can cham- 
pion his country’s cause more effectually and with vastly more 
confidence if he knows that country is equipped to perform her 
part in any emergency.” 





After a career so full of activities and attendant honors, 
what prompted David R. Francis to accept a charge by which, 
as he said, “the very hinges of my heart are sorely tried?” 
The answer is in his own words given at the farewell: 


“T have lived three-score and five years, and sometimes ask 
myself the question propounded to me by many whom I have 
met, that is, why at my age, after rounding out half a century of 
activity, should I assume an onerous responsibility in an untried 
field, why take upon. myself the stupendous task of such propor- 
tions as to tax the ability, if not to appall a diplomat of experience 
and distinguished service. 

“The reply made to myself is that I consider this call one of 
duty, to which it would be recreant not to respond. To the many 
comforting remarks made to me to the effect that the opportunity 
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is great and should not be permitted to pass by, my response has 
been and is that I hope I may be equal to rise to it. 

“The foreign relations of the United States have not during my 
recollection, if ever, been as important and critical as they are to- 
day. As the only fire*-class nation on the earth not engaged in 
hostile warfare, it behooves us to preserve our friendly relations 
with all countries, and to preserve, if it can be done with honor, 
that peace which is the hope and desire of every right-thinking 
citizen of America. This should also be the desire of every lover of 
humanity wherever he may reside or whatever his occupation. 

“If my government, in its wisdom, calls me to an important 
post, which it thinks I am competent to fill on account of my years 
or my experience in domestic government, or in national or inter- 
national commerce, I would be a poor citizen indeed if I permitted 
personal interests, or friendly associations, or love of ease, or even 
ties of consanguinity, to interfere or to prevent a favorable re- 
sponse on my part. 

“Fear of jeopardizing whatever of reputation I may have 
gained in public affairs or in commerce is not one of my guides of 
action. If it were, I should be a coward, and unworthy of the 
respect of my fellows. 

“To say that I am confident of being able to discharge success- 
fully or creditably the delicate duties of the position I have ac- 
cepted would be presuming indeed, but to affirm that I approach 
such duties with sincerity of motive, and imbued with an honest 
desire to serve my country and to promote the welfare of human- 
ity, is but expressing the sentiments of one whose love of his fel- 
lows increases as the shadows lengthen.” 





It is quite well known that another diplomatic mis- 
sion had been declined by Mr. Francis before the Russian ap- 
pointment was accepted. The Ambassador’s thorough under- 
standing and appreciation of the long existing friendship and 
close relationship between Russia and the United States had 
much to do with his acceptance of the post. In speaking 
of this he said: 


“In 1832 the commercial treaty was entered into between 
Russia and the United States, and continued in force, after being 
amended in 1868, until it was abrogated by this country in 1912. 
There is no commercial treaty between the two countries at this 
time. Notwithstanding this, however, their trade relations have 
been friendly and the commerce between the countries has been 
increased by leaps and bounds. Russia’s friendship for the United 
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States has been manifest on more than one occasion, and at times 
most opportune. 

*‘Next to the Louisiana Purchase, the most important acquisi- 
tion of territory made by the United States was its purchase from 
Russia of the Territery of Alaska, which every year yields, through 
its mines, forests and fisheries and productive soil, many times the 
price paid for it. 

“During the Civil war, when the life of Republican institu- 
tions hung in the balance, when the preservation of the Union was 
threatened by the open friendliness of England to the Southern 
Confederacy, whose independence Great Britian was on the eve of 
recognizing, Russia—absolute monarchy although she was—was 
outspoken and unswerving in her fidelity to the Union’s cause. 

“In 1893, when the credit of our Government was shaken to 
its foundations and when national bankruptcy seemed impend- 
ing, and when the country was afflicted by the severest commercial 
panic it has ever experienced, Russia tendered to the Government 
at Washington its financial assistance. But to go farther might be 
transgressing the rules of diplomacy.” 





It is a persuasive personality, not a dominating person- 
ality, that enters into whatever David R. Francis undertakes. 
It is with him, “Come,” not ‘‘Follow.” The influence of such 
a personality can be traced through all of his mature life. It 
went with him into diplomatic career in most effective ways. 
Repeatedly during the reign of anarchy in Petrograd, the 
American embassy was the asylum of the terrified. Diplomats 
of other countries found refuge there. The Ambassador 
turned none away, but even gave up his own quarters and 
camped out where he could find unoccupied space. He stood 
firmly upon American rights and his guests were not dis- 
turbed. When it became evident that nationals were in 
danger of their lives, the Ambassador assembled the Ameri- 
cans, placed them on a special train and had them convoyed 
by officials of the embassy all of the long journey across 
Russia and Siberia to safety on the Pacific coast. 

With the rise of the Bolsheviks Ambassador Francis found 
himself in a diplomatic position the most difficult and most 
dangerous in the world. The rapid changes of government 
following the fall of the Czar called for the exercise of extra- 
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ordinary judgment and tact. Through the Ambassador’s 
efforts, the United States became the first government to 
recognize Russia under the first revolutionary regime. This 
made the relations with Kerensky and other leaders very 
friendly. Those leaders sought the American embassy for 
advice and sympathy. But when the Kerensky government 
was overthrown by the Bolsheviks, and the relations with 
Germany were made apparent, the Ambassador found him- 
self confronted by officials who set at defiance all diplomatic 
usages and rights. His reports were not allowed to go through 
to Washington. He received, only at long intervals, messages 
from the Department of State. Then came rumors of per- 
sonal dangers. Subsequently these were confirmed. 

In April, 1917, a hostile demonstration against the Amer- 
ican embassy occurred. Lenine, the Bolshevik leader, had 
arrived in Russia, coming through Germany from Switzer- 
land, having a safe conduct pass from the German govern- 
ment. A mob assembled for the purpose of showing un- 
friendliness toward the United States. Lenine headed it. 
Singing, cheering and shouting threats against the United 
States, the mob started for the American embassy. Am- 
bassador Francis was having a dinner with British guests. 
The police brought word that the mob was on the way, carry- 
ing a red flag; that it had been recruited and inflamed by the 
speeches of German agents who declared the United States 
was the enemy of socialism. The Ambassador, pistol in 
hand, took his place at: the door of the embassy; his private 
secretary, Earl Johnston, also armed, stood beside him. The 
squad of police gathered in front of the embassy instructed by 
their commander to “shoot to kill” if the rioters attacked. 
Advance scouts of the mob carried back the information of 
the preparedness. The mob halted before reaching the em- 
bassy and dispersed. This all occurred while Petrograd was 
in a chaotic condition and before the Bolsheviks had entirely 
ousted the Kerensky or constitutional assembly government. 

Later came situations even more dangerous. Not long 
after Lenine and Trotsky had established themselves in 
power, soap box orators began to make inflaming speeches 
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against the United States. They charged that the American 
government was about to “execute Comrade Muni.” They 
said it was judicial murder, that Muni’s only offense in the 
United States was that he was an Italian socialist. They 
aroused the radical elements. It was sometime before the 
Ambassador and other Americans in Petrograd came to under- 
stand that “Comrade Muni, Italian Socialist,”” was Thomas 
J. Mooney held in San Francisco on the charge of complicity 
in the throwing of a bomb during the preparedness parade in 
that city. 

Aroused by the talk of the street corner agitators, another 
mob was formed. Carrying red flags these radical socialists 
marched toward the American embassy, shouting they were 
going to “‘clean it out.” Russian officials of anti-Bolshevik 
sympathies, telephoned Ambassador Francis that he was in 
danger, urged him to leave the embassy and secrete himself 
until the mob cooled down. 

The Ambassador refused to leave the embassy. He sent 
his body servant, ‘‘Phil,’’ for his pistol, stepped out of the 
door and met the mob. “Stop! What is the matter,” he 
demanded. 

“Your government is about to execute our Comrade Muni, 
and we have come to clean out the embassy,’’ was the leader’s 
sullen answer in Russian. 

The Ambassador said he knew nothing about any such 
case. The leader then ordered the Ambassador to get out 
of the way and declared that the mob had come to destroy 
the contents of the embassy and would do so. 

“Stop!” ordered the Ambassador. ‘This is not Russia. 
It is American territory. You can’t put yout foot in here.” 

But the mob crowded forward until the Ambassador de- 
clared: “This is American territory. I will kill the first 
man that crosses the threshold.” 

As the mob wavered, the Ambassador followed up his 
advantage, saying: “Now, getout! Getout!’’ Atthesame 
time he showed his weapon. The mob melted away. 

The circumstantial accounts of these lawless movements 
against the embassy did not come from the Ambassador or 
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any one connected with the Embassy, but were given by Amer- 
icans who were in Petrograd and preparing to get out of the 
country. They impressed the Department of State to such 
a degree that authority to leave Russia whenever he deemed 
it advisable was sent to the Ambassador. 





Communication between the Department of State at 
Washington and the American Ambassador in Russia was sus- 
pended for periods of weeks. The Ambassador received 
nothing. He did not know whether his reports were reaching 
the United States. At last he resorted to a method which 
illustrated his fertility of resource. C. T. Williams, a Red 
Cross representative in Rumania, got through to Petrograd. 
He was on his way to try to reach the United Statcs. Am- 
bassador Francis prepared copies of his reports covering a 
period in which he had been without communication with 
Washington. These reports were locked in a small pouch 
and the pouch was chained to the wrist of Williams. All 
Russia was in chaos. Trains were being stopped frequently 
by armed bands. But day and night that pouch was carried, 
thus fastened to the Red Cross man. In the party with 
Williams were thirty Red Cross doctors and nurses. The party 
and the pouch reached Washington. The contents of the 
pouch gave the administration the first important reports on 
conditions in Russia which had been received for weeks. 





Vologda was the city chosen by the Ambassador for the 
diplomatic capital when the Germans had approached so near 
Petrograd as to make it unsafe for diplomatic representatives 
of the Allied countries to stay there any longer. Some of the 
diplomats left Russia and started, by way of Sweden, for 
their respective countries. Others accompanied the Amer- 
ican Ambassador, who had become dean of the diplomatic 
corps. Vologda is a city dating back its beginning 350 years 
before Columbus discovered America. It is famed for its 
industry of lace making. When the two special trains, se- 
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cured by the Ambassador for the diplomatic staffs, reached 
Vologda, the mayor of the city called on the Ambassador. 
Then came the president of the city duma, the president of 
the local soviet and the representative of the central soviet. 
The soviet was the Bolshevik government with which the 
Ambassador had never had any official relations because the 
United States had never recognized it as a government of 
Russia. These local officials were very courteous and ac- 
commodating. They offered the Ambassador the use of a 
club house, a commodious and an imposing structure for a 
city of 65,000—Vologda’s population. The Ambassador ac- 
cepted the offer and moved the chancellerie from the railroad 
car to the club house. He inaugurated the custom of a Sat- 
urday afternoon tea. He invited these officials of the city 
and of the soviet, together with the station master and the 
diplomats of the various countries, who had accompanied him 
to Vologda. Most of them attended these weekly functions. 
While this was in no sense a recognition of the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment it established a personal relationship which not only 
insured the safety of the representatives of the allied countries 
but helped materially to counteract Geiman influence. It 
was a course strikingly characteristic of David R. Francis. 


Before he selected Vologda as the diplomatic capital he 
refused the request of the soviet government that the Ameri- 
can embassy be removed to Moscow. Archangel was the 
first place suggested to the mind of the Ambassador. The 
Russian foreign minister opposed this, saying that Archangel 
would not be a safe place for the allied diplomats. 

“Do you expect the German siege of Archangel?’’ asked 
the Ambassador. ‘Certainly you do not anticipate an allied 
siege of that city.” 

This inquiry uncovered the unfriendly attitude of the 
Bolsheviks in their relation to the Allies, at the same time 
that this foreign minister was professing friendliness toward 
the American embassy. It was about this time that Ambassa- 
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dor Francis wrote an official letter to the foreign minister, 
standing firmly upon his American rights and defying the 
Bolsheviks. This letter is a revelation of the treatment ac- 
corded the allied diplomats by the revolutionists: 


“Your message expressing friendly feelings for the people I 
represent and the desire on your part to maintain relations with 
them is appreciated, but you will permit me to say that your 
treatment of me as their representative does not accord with such 
expressions. 

“While I have refrained from interfering in the internal af- 
fairs of Russia, I have considered the Russian people were still our 
allies and have more than once appealed to them to unite with us 
in resisting the common enemy, 

“T have furthermore recommended to my government many 
times to send food to relieve the sufferings of the Russian people 
and to ship agricultural implements. 

“A wireless sent from Washington on July 10 and received at 
Moscow was delivered to me after last midnight, July 24. It 
stated that no message had been received from me of later date 
than June 24 except one sent through Archangel on July 7, advising 
of the killing of the German Ambassador. 

“Tt furthermore stated the department had cabled me often 
and fully. I have received no cable from my Government that 
was sent after July 3 except two wireless messages inquiring why 
they did not hear from me. I had cabled fully every day. 

“Moreover the press of Vologda, and doubtless the entire press 
of Russia, has received an order to print nothing from any Allied 
Ambassador or representative without submitting the same to the 
soviet government. Some journals in Vologda and some in St. 
Petersburg did print your first telegram inviting and ordering the 
diplomatic corps to come to Moscow and our reply thereto; these 
were given to the press by myself and for the information of the 
Russian people and because I thought secret diplomacy had been 
abolished in Russia. 

“Upon hearing that the press was forbidden to publish fur- 
ther correspondence concerning our removal to Moscow the diplo- 
matic corps decided to have printed in pamphlet form in Russian 
the entire correspondence on the subject, together with some ex- 
cerpts from the stenographic report of an interview between your 
Representative Radek and myself.” 


The Ambassador wrote to Foreign Minister Tchitcherin 
that in refusing to go to Moscow he was acting in harmony 
with all of the allied diplomats. At that time Mr. Francis 
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had become dean of the corps and was looked upon as the 
spokesman: 


“Your telegram states that Archangel is not a fit residence 
for Ambassadors in the event of a ‘siege.’ Do you expect a Ger- 
man siege of Archangel? Certainly you do not anticipate an Allied 
siege of that city. 

**T can only repeat what I have said to you and to the Russian 
people many times, and that is, the Allies have nothing to fear 
from the Russian people, with whom they consider themselves 
still in alliance against the common enemy. 

“Speaking for myself, I have no desire or intention of leaving 
Russia unless forced to do so, and in such event my absence would 
be but temporary. I would not properly represent my Government 
or the sentiment of the American people if I should leave Russia 
at this time. 

“The Allies have never recognized the Brest-Litovsk peace, 
and it is becoming so burdensome to the Russian people that in 
my judgment the time is not far distant when they will turn upon 
Germany, and the repulsion of the enemy from the Russian borders 
will demonstrate what I have continuously believed, and that is 
that the national spirit of Russia is not dead, but has only been 
sleeping.” 


When it began to dawn upon the Russian people that 
they had been mistreated by Germany in the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty, the Ambassador gave out a declaration that neither 
the American government, nor the American people recog- 
nized that treaty. He said: 

“We still, regardless of the humiliating treaty which the 
Germans have forced on the soviet government, consider our- 
selves allies of the Russian people and are ready to support 
in every manner possible any power which will sincerely organ- 
ize to fight Germany.” 

And when the “Sovereign Government of Northern 
Russia” was set up, with Tchaykovsky at the head of it, to 
oppose German influence, the Ambassador gave every en- 
couragement to it. He discovered that Tchaykovsky had 
lived in the United States from 1875 to 1879, and had Amer- 
ican ideas of republican forms of government. But the 
Ambassador, who is a Presbyterian, could not accept Tchay- 
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kovsky’s theology. This Russian patriot told the Ambassa- 
dor of his life in Independence, Kansas, where he endeavored 
to found a new religious sect. Briefly stated, he tried to 
teach “‘God is in every soul and that is the sole existence of 
what the religious denominations call the Supreme Being.” 
There was no difference of opinion between the Ambassador 
and Tchaykovsky when the latter said, ‘The race has not 
arrived at that state of development where it can appreciate 
such belief.” Tchaykovsky has given up the effort to estab- 
lish his religion. 

The Ambassador was one of the first to discern the signs 
of better days for Russia. Shortly before he was compelled 
to leave for health reasons he wrote: 

“The Russian people have been in a dream and are now 
beginning to awaken. I have never despaired of their ability 
to organize a government on proper lines if guided and assisted 
by us. And I am hoping to be spared in order to do my bit 
toward that end.” 

Stronger testimony to the importance of the service Am- 
bassador Francis was giving could not have been contributed 
than the reply of the Administration at Washington when 
Governor Gardner telegraphed his purpose to offer to the 
Ambassador the United States Senatorship made vacant by 
the death of Senator Stone, if he could be spared from the 
diplomatic duty. The reply was that it was considered so 
necessary for the Ambassador to continue in Russia, it was 
impossible to consent to the plan of Governor Gardner. 





Ambassador Francis, returning to the United States in 
February, convalescent from his hospital experience, and di- 
rect from the Paris conference, summed up his conclusions on 
the situation in Russia in these few words: 


“The Soviet government is a disgrace to civilization and has 
inflicted irreparable damage on Russia. I still have confidence in 
the patriotism and good sense of the Russian people. I believe 
that, after they have given Bolshevism a few weeks or months 
longer, they will rise and wipeit out. Bolshevism is propagandizing 
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all over the world. If it dominates Russia, it will result in Ger- 
many exploiting Russia, utilizing its vast resources and organizing 
its man power; and in a decade, perhaps even less, Germany will 
be stronger than at the beginning of this war. Germany has been 
studying Russia’s character and resources for thirty or forty years. 
If the war had been postponed five years, Germany would have had 
a secure foothold in Russia and it could not have been dislodged. 

“One principle of the Soviet government is that it will permit 
no man to vote who employs another man. Two or three of the 
provinces have issued decrees nationalizing women between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-two, but the Central government has 
issued no such order. It does, however, provide that a married 
couple can divorce themselves by agreement, and that two single 
persons can unite in marriage simply by declaring their intention 
to a third person. Children born of such marriages are placed in 
foundling asylums. Bolshevism, as it breaks up the family and is 
opposed to all organized government, means a return to barbarism 
in any country where it dominates.” 
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HISTORY OF THE STATE FLAG OF MISSOURI. 


ROBERT BURETT OLIVER. 


In October, 1908, the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, at their annual conference held in Columbia, discovered 
that Missouri had no state flag. Mrs. Robert Burett Oliver, 
of Cape Girardeau, Missouri, afterwards elected State Regent 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, and Mrs. John 
R. Walker, of Kansas City, with some other ladies were ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a design for a state flag and if 
possible to secure the passage of a bill making it the official 
flag of the State. 

Mrs. Oliver at once commenced the study of an appro- 
priate and attractive design for such a flag. She wrote to the 
Secretary of every state and every territory in the Union for 
copies of the law of their respective states and territories re- 
lating to their several state flags. She received an answer 
from every state in the Union and found that a great ma- 
jority had by legislative enactment adopted a state flag de- 
fining and prescribing its design. Some of these letters from 
the Secretaries of State were full of historical interest connected 
with the passage of the law adopting a state flag. All this 
investigation required time and labor, but after months of 
study and research Mrs. Oliver designed our present state flag. 
She called to her assistance, Miss Mary Kochtitzky, of Cape 
Girardeau, a local artist of much skill and taste, to assist her 
in the execution and painting of the design. 

After the design had been fully executed a draft of the bill 
was prepared by Ex-Senator Robert Burett Oliver, the hus- 
band of the designer, and forwarded to his nephew Arthur L. 
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Oliver, then State Senator from Caruthersville, who intro- 
duced the bill in the State Senate on March 17, 1909.' 

Prior to the introduction of the bill for the “Oliver flag”’ 
(as it was called in the Senate) Doctor G. H. Holcomb, a 
representative of Jackson County, had introduced a bill into 
the House of Representatives on February 4, 1909, which 
provided for a state flag with thirteen stripes and a rectangu- 
lar blue field in the upper left hand corner with the Gothic 
letters ‘‘Mo.”’ painted thereon and surrounded by twenty- 
four stars.” 

Mrs. Oliver felt that the ‘Holcomb flag” was not repre- 
sentative of Missouri; that its stripes might be confused at a 
distance for the National flag, and that there was nothing in 
the design that disiinctively represented Missouri except the 
abbreviation of the state’s name on the blue field; while the 
design she had prepared embraced all the colors of the national 
flag—red, white and blue—and therefore recognized the State 
of Missouri as a part and parcel of the National Government 
—the greatest on all the earth. At the same time her design 
represented the state as possessing a local government, inde- 
pendent in some respects of the National Government but in 
perfect harmony with it as shown by the mingling of the colors, 
red, white and blue on each side of the coat of arms of the 
state. . 

Then Senator Arthur L. Oliver, now United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for the Eastern Judicial District of Missouri, 
after having conferred with Mrs. Oliver, the designer, as to 
the meaning and interpretation of the design of the flag and 
what it stood for, in an interview with the newspapers at the 
time (1909) the bill was introduced into the Senate, said: 


“The Constitution of the state provides that the emblems 
and devices of the Great Seal of the State as heretofore prescribed 
by law, shall not be subject to change. The coat-of-arms is a 


1Introduced as Senate Bill No. 545, 45th Ass., Senate Journal, p. 557. 
*Introduced as House Bill No. 295, 45th Ass., House Journal, p. 105. 
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part of the great seal of the state and unquestionably should be 
made a prominent feature of a state flag. The Doctor Holeomb 
design for a state flag introduced in the House is objectionable 
in that it does not contain the coat-of-arms, and because the gen- 
eral design is similar to the national flag. It is liable to cause a 
confusion in the field and elsewhere. There is nothing in the 
Holeomb design that indicates state sovereignty or the relation of 
the state to the Union, except the abbreviation of Missouri by the 
use of the letters ‘Mo.’ 

“The design I offer embraces all the colors of the national 
flag—red, white and blue—which recognizes that the State of 
Missouri is a part and parcel of the Federal Government. At the 
same time it represents the state as possessing a local independence, 
a local self-government, but in perfect harmony with the great 
national compact, as shown by the mingling of the colors, red, white 
and blue, on every side of it. 

“The coat-of-arms of the state is in the center of the national 
colors and represents Missouri as she is—the geographical center 
of the nation. The twenty-four (24) stars on the blue band en- 
circling the coat-of-arms signifies that Missouri was the twenty- 
fourth state admitted into the Union of States. The blue in the 
flag signifies vigilance, permanency and justice; the red, valor; and 
the white, purity. 

“The crescent on the shield, in heraldry, represents the second 
son, so our crescent on this shield denotes that Missouri was the 
second state (Louisiana being the first) formed of the territory of 
the great Louisiana Purchase. The helmet of tie coat-of-arms 
indicates enterprise, and hardihood and signifies state sovereignty. 

“The great grizzly bears are peculiarly appropriate to a state 
traversed by the Missouri River, and in our coat-of-arms and on 
this flag these bears signify the size of the state, the strength of 
the state and the courage of her people, and further, they represent 
protection to the state from invasion from every source. 

“This design for a state flag represents that while we, as a 
state, are independent and support ourselves as a state, we are 
also in perfect harmony with and constitute an important part in 
the support and maintenance of the National Government. The 
motto shows that the will of the people is the supreme law of the 
state. This flag, therefore, stands for something.” 


Senator Arthur L. Oliver succeeded in securing the pas- 
sage of the bill in the Senate on April 21, 1909, by a vote of 
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24 to 1°, but the bill failed to pass the House of Representatives, 
being adversely reported upon by the House Committee on 
Federal Relations. The “‘state flag” bill introduced in the 
House by Doctor Holcomb had also failed to pass the House 
two days before by a vote of 54 to 67.5 

In 1911, the “Oliver flag bill’ was again introduced in 
the Senate by Arthur L. Oliver, Senator from Pemiscot 
county, and the bill again met with the approval of that body 
by a vote of 23 to 2.6 It was during the session of 1911 that 
the State Capitol was burned and in some way the original 
design of the flag, as painted by Miss Kochtitzky, was de- 
stroyed by fire. On learning this Mrs. Oliver again set to 
work and made a beautiful silk flag and called to her assistance 
Mrs. S. D. McFarland, now of Pasadena, California, who 
painted the Great Seal of the State thereon. This silk flag 
was expressed by Mrs. Oliver to Senator Arthur L. Oliver for 
the purpose of enabling the members of the General Assembly, 
and especially the members of the House, to see the beautiful 
effect of the design and blending of its colors. On account 
of the confusion and delay incident to the fire, the bill, how- 
ever, failed to get into the House until it was so late in the 
session that its passage through that body was not then ac- 
complished.’ 

Representative Holcomb introduced a “state flag’’ bill 
in the House on January 19, 1911. It passed the House on 
March 2nd, but failed to pass the Senate, being reported on 
unfavorably by the Senate Committee on Judiciary on March 
18th.® 


%45th Ass., Senate Journal, p. 1123. 

445th Ass., House Journal, p. 1711 (May 8). 

‘Ibid, p. 1631f. (May 6). 

‘Introduced as Senate Bill No. 94 on Jan. 18, 1911. 46th Ass., Senate 
Journal, p. 47. Passed Senate on March 6th. Ibid, p. 578. 

7Senate Bill No. 94 was favorably reported on by the House Com. on Const, 
Amend. and Perm. Seat of Govt., March 10th. 46th Ass., House Journal, p. 
941. It was placed on the informal calendar on March 18th. Ibid, p. 1364. 

*House Bill No. 346. 46th Ass., House Journal, pp. 106, 183, 336. After 
the Capitol fire, it was reintroduced as House Bill No. 720 and so passed the 
House but failed in the Senate. Ibid, pp. 350, 734; Senate Journal, p. 959. 
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Later, the Daughters of the American Revolution of 
Missouri, at their Annual State Conference at Sedalia, for- 
mally ratified and approved the design of the flag set forth 
in the bill introduced by Senator Oliver. During the same 
year (1911) the Colonial Dames of Missouri, at their annual 
meeting in St. Louis, formally and cordially ratified and ap- 
proved the design of the flag, and urged the General Assembly 
to adopt it by the enactment of a bill, making it the official 
flag of the state. 

In 1913, the Honorable Charles C. Oliver, Representative 
from Cape Girardeau County to the General Assembly, now 
editor of the Missouri Cash-Book, of Jackson, Missouri, intro- 
duced the “Oliver flag bill” in the house on January 21st. It 
met with the almost unanimous approval of the members of 
the House, being adopted on March 7th, and was reported to 
the Senate, where for the third time it met the favorable action 
of that body. The Bill was approved by the Governor on 
March 22, 1913, since which date it has been the official flag 
of Missouri.® 

The full meaning and interpretation of this flag was well 
stated by Mrs. Oliver in her letter transmitting the original 
design and the first draft of the bill to Senator Arthur L. 
Oliver in 1909, which interpretation and meaning was given 
to the public press by Senator Oliver at the time he intro- 
duced the bill, the first time, in the Senate. That interpre- 
tation is hereinabove set out. Its meaning must be gratifying 
to every true Missourian for it bespeaks patriotism to the 
state as well as patriotism to the National Government. 

After the passage and approval of the bill making it the 
official flag of Missouri, Mrs. Oliver requested her nephew, the 
Honorable Charles C. Oliver, to return to her possession the 
silk flag she made for the use of Senator Oliver to exhibit to 

‘Introduced as House Bill No. 329. 47th Ass., House Journal, p. 105. 
Passed House by vote of 94 to 12 on March 7th. Ibid, pp. 963f. Passed 
by Senate by vote of 26 to0 on March 18th, Senate Journal, p. 1077. Signed 


by Gov. Elliott W. Major on March 22d. House Journal, p. 1653; 47th Ass., 
Session Acts, pp. 349ff. 
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the members in 1911. She was unwilling to risk the posses- 
sion of it to the temporary housing in the State Capitol. Now 
that the state has a magnificent fireproof apartment for its 
historical documents she is at work, with the aid of Miss 
Kochtitzky, in the reproduction of a copy of it for the Secre- 
tary of State’s office and another copy for The State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 

The fact that Mrs. Oliver designed it, the further fact 
that it was twice championed in the Senate by Senator Arthur 
L. Oliver, and was finally passed by the bill introduced by the 
Honorable Charles C. Oliver, has entitled it to the name it 
has always borne—‘“‘the Oliver Flag.” 
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MISSOURI CAPITALS AND CAPITOLS. 
Jonas VILEs. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 
VII. THe First State Capitor, 1826 To 1837. 


The Legislature, as we have seen, made its final choice 
of the Jefferson City site as the permanent seat of government 
on December 31, 1821; on January 11, 1822, the governor ap- 
proved of a supplementary act directing the commissioners 
to lay out the town. There were to be at least a thousand 
in-lots, while the remainder of the four sections was to be 
divided into out-lots of 5, 10, 20, and 40 acres. Clearly the 
Assembly was planning for a considerable city; the main street 
was to be not less than 100 nor more than 120 feet wide, the 
other streets not less than 80 feet. All the lots were to be sold 
at public auction to the highest bidder on the first Monday in 
May, 1823. And finally, and most important in the present 
connection, the law offered a premium of $100 for the best 
plan of the public buildings to be erected, if the plan were 
adopted by the next Assembly. 

The next Assembly, in the act approved December 19, 
1822, appointed a board of trustees for Jefferson City, reduced 
the number of lots to be sold to 200, provided for a settlement 
with Langhan, and set forth the general specifications for the 
first capitol building. In the absence of any known print or 
drawing of the building, these specifications, together with 
the slightly more detailed description of the trustees in their 
advertisement for bids, give the most important data on which 
a description can be based. As a matter of fact, the Assembly 
did not plan a capitol building at all, but a governor’s resi- 
dence; it was to be erected on the lot selected by the trustees 
as the most convenient and eligible for the residence of the 
future governors, and the trustees were ‘‘in constructing the 
said building to take into consideration both the accommoda- 
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tion of the general assembly and its convenience, and the resi- 
dence of the Governors of the State.’’ ‘Two of the apart- 
ments . . . shall be suitably constructed and finished for 
‘ the use of the general assembly until the state 
house shall be erected.” 
The trustees supplemented™ the general description of 
the act of ‘‘a good and convenient brick building not more 
than sixty feet long nor more than forty feet wide, two stories 
high, with suitable rooms and fireplaces” by requiring a rock 
foundation (but apparently no basement) and specifying 
three rooms and a passage on each floor, ‘‘the necessary doors 
and windows,” and eight fireplaces, all to be finished accord- 
ing to a plan in the possession of the trustees. The advertise- 
ment gave as the dimensions the maximum permitted by the 
act. Under these very general specifications James Dunnicai 
and Daniel Colgan built the first capitol, receiving therefor 
after a spirited opposition in the house, by the act of Febru- 
ary 6, 1825, $18,573. After the assembly met in the new 
capitol it repaid $235.21 to the commissioner for money ad- 
vanced for fitting up the ‘State House;”’ in 1829 $966.25 were 
appropriated for covering the flat part of the roof of the Gov- 
ernor’s house” with lead, enclosing the lot with a fence, 
and levelling and seeding down the grounds, all of which im- 
provements having been authorized in the previous session, 
with $150 for a brick privy. This assembly authorized also 
the construction of a brick kitchen and smokehouse and a 
log or frame stable, all to cost not over $500. The commis- 
sioner, however, reported to the next assembly that he did not 
regard the kitchen as necessary but had built the stable at a 
cost of $216.67. Apparently then the total cost of the build- 
ing and grounds and improvements was $20,141.13. 

The first capitol or government house, erected on the site 
of the present governor’s mansion, apparently served its dual 
purpose as the official residence of the governor and the meet- 
ing place of the assembly until 1834. The seventh assembly, 
the same body that seems to have set at rest the doubts as to 


“Mo. Intell., Feb. 11, 1823. 
House Journal, 6th Ass., 140. 
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the retention of the capitol at Jefferson City by providing for 
the penitentiary, also appropriated $5000 to lease, purchase or 
erect a house for the accommodation of the governor. Accord- 
ingly a house was provided across the street from the original 
government building, on the present site of the Madison 
Hotel. It is clear from scattered references in the Assembly 
Journals and the reports of the Auditor that up to this time 
the departments of state were not located in the capitol but 
in rented quarters in the town. 

When the governor moved out, the offices of the secre- 
tary of state, auditor and the state library were moved in. 
The seventh assembly in both houses spent considerable time 
in discussing the remodelling of the building so as to enlarge 
the rooms “now occupied by the General Assembly as a 
state house,’’ and finally authorized the commissioner of the 
jail and penitentiary to make such repairs, to be paid for on 
the approval of the governor. A somewhat careful search 
of the records fails to disclose any evidence that any actual 
repairs or alterations were made. Early in the next assembly, 
in November, 1834, a resolution was introduced into the House 
for the erection of a two story addition for the use of the 
House, but no action was taken; in 1836 it was suggested 
that one-third of the tables be moved out of the room occupied 
by the House so as to give the members more room.’ Any- 
ene must have seen that the erection of a new capitol in the 
near future was inevitable, indeed the agitation for such ac- 
tion was already under way, so naturally there was great 
reluctance in expending money for obviously temporary ac- 
commodations. 

The Assembly delayed too long, however; in February, 
1837, it provided for a new capitol and November 14 of the 
same year the old building was completely destroyed by fire. 
The fire®* seems to have started in the boxing of the hearth 
in the office of the Secretary of State in the second floor, and, 
very likely after smouldering for a long time, spread to an 

‘Ibid, 8th Ass., 83. 
‘Ibid, 9th Ass., 10. 


s8My account of the fire is based on the Jeffersonian Republican (Library of 
Congress), Nov. 18, 1837. 
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adjoining case or cabinet, built of pine and full of papers. 
The fire was discovered by the son of the auditor, who slept 
in his father’s office, when he returned after supper. The 
room below was already on fire and in spite of the immediate 
response to the alarm and every effort, the building was 
completely gutted. Nothing of any importance was saved 
from the Secretary’s office; only a part of the State Library in 
the room adjoining was rescued, but the Auditor’s office on 
the floor below suffered little except in the loss of the list of 
lands to be sent to the counties. The furniture of the Senate 
was burned, that of the House was saved but considerably 
damaged. The loss of the records for the early days of state- 
hood and presumably of the territorial period in the Secretary 
of State’s office is irreparable for the historian. 

There seems to be no picture, drawing or plan of this 
first capitol building. The only evidence I have been able to 
discover on which to base a description or restoration is ex- 
tremely meagre, consisting of the specifications already given, 
certain rather vague and confusing proposals for alterations 
in the House Journal in 1833°® and the contemporary account 
of the fire. The following tentative description is based very 
largely on common sense and general assumption, but it is at 
least consistent with the evidence. The dimensions of the 
building were undoubtedly sixty by forty; the front was toward 
the north or the river. There was an attic or loft used for 
storage purposes, so the roof was a sloping one, and appar- 
ently from the account of the fire, as one would expect, of 
shingles. The fireplace in the Secertary of State’s office was 
on the end, so there is some slight ground for assuming four 
chimneys each with two fireplaces, two at either end. One 
of course is tempted to go still further and picture a brick 
gable end, giving a very common type of construction. Bal- 
ance and symmetry demand a central entrance, which fits 
our slight knowledge of the interior plan; there was a large 
window—that is, a window larger than the rest—in the hall 
on the second floor. But the small amount expended on the 
building necessitated the plainest sort of construction and 
~~ “House Journal, 7th Ass., 221-8. 
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excluded ornament; the first capitol at best, could have boasted 
of nothing more than a certain dignity that goes with sim- 
plicity and obvious adaption to its use. 

The reconstruction of the interior is even more uncertain. 
Assuming a central hall on each floor of at least ten feet in 
width—both frank assumptions—we would have on the south 
side of this hall a large room on each floor, of dimensions 
roughly forty by twenty-five. These, of course, were the 
meeting places of the House and Senate,—in 1837, the Senate 
chamber was on the second floor, the House, on the first. 
Across the hall were four rooms, all apparently opening out of 
the hall. Here the governor lived until the completion of the 
first governor’s mansion in 1834, and here the Secretary of 
State, the Auditor and the State Library were quartered in 
1837. The Secretary was on the front of the building on the 
second floor, the Library in the room behind and the Auditor 
on the first floor. If these smaller rooms were of equal size, 
they were about twenty-five by twenty feet—somewhat in- 
adequate for the Department of State even in 1837. 


VIII. THe SEconp State Capito, 1837-1911. 


The first capitol building was frankly intended to be a 
temporary expedient, to be used eventually as the governor’s 
mansion when the permanent capitol was erected. Instead, 
as we have seen, the governor was provided with a new man- 
sion and the executive departments and the state library were 
moved into the old building. But clearly this arrangement could 
not be permanent; more commodious quarters were needed. 
The Senate had increased in membership from 14 to 24, and 
the House from 55 to 71, between the first meeting at Jefferson 
City and the apportionment adopted in 1833, and the business 
of the departments in a much greater proportion. As a mat- 
ter of fact there was a continued and persistent agitation for a 
new building beginning in the session of 1832-33. The reso- 
lution® introduced into the House that it was expedient to 
erect a building for the General Assembly was not adopted, 


“House Journal, 7th Ass., 50, 59. 
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it is true, the Assembly preferring to provide the governor 
with a separate mansion and by resolution authorize the repair 
or alteration of the old building, but the very wording of the 
resolution, describing the old capitol as ‘“‘the building now 
used as a statehouse”’ seems to imply a temporary expedient. 
In his message®* to the next Assembly in 1834, Governor 
Dunklin devotes a paragraph to the building of a new capitol, 
inclining to the opinion that it would be well to wait and de- 
fray the expense out of the surplus revenue after the state 
debt had been paid. But he pointed out that any substan- 
tial increase in the size of the assembly in the reapportionment 
in 1836 would demand larger accommodations. But the As- 
sembly was not ready for the project and the House by an 
almost two-thirds majority referred the bill for the building 
of a new state house to the next assembly.” 

Governor Boggs, however, in his inaugural message® to 
the Ninth Assembly, dated November 22, 1836, urged without 
qualification the erection of a new capitol. His arguments 
were the obvious ones that the present quarters were too 
small for the health or efficient action of the Assembly, that 
the House met virtually behind closed doors, because of the 
lack of accommodation for the public, and that the situation 
would be still more intolerable with the expected increase in 
the number of counties and the reapportionment of repre- 
sentatives. With almost prophetic words he pointed out 
the danger of destruction by fire to the records of the Auditor, 
Secretary of State and the State Library. The governor urged 
that the new building be fireproof and adequate for all de- 
partments. 

The Assembly gave this recommendation careful consid- 
eration. The chief differences of opinion which developed 
were first whether a new capitol to accommodate the legislative 
and executive departments should be erected, or simply new 
fireproof quarters for the departments; amd secondly what 
amount should be appropriated,“ The commissioner of the 

“Senate Journal, 8th Ass., 13. 

“House Journal, 8th Ass., 378. 


“Senate Journal, 9th Ass., 18. 
“Ibid, 271-2; House Journal, 9th Ass., 173, 195, 241, 338. 
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permanent seat of government estimated that the lots still 
unsold in Jefferson City would bring in $75,000 if a new capitol 
were provided for; Governor Boggs submitted a plan which 
he estimated could be completed for $75,000. The legislature 
finally passed an appropriation for that amount, but at the 
same time enacted that the proceeds from the sale of the old 
capitol and from the lots should count toward the $75,000 and 
that the remainder should be borrowed thru 6% bonds. 
And so at last, more than sixteen years since the meeting of 
the first legislature, Missouri made provision for a permanent 
state house.“ 

The Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor, Treasurer and 
Attorney General were to act as commissioners for the erec- 
tion of the capitol with full powers to select an architect and 
plans and to contract for the work. The general specifica- 
tions were that the building should be located on ‘Capitol 
Hill’, that it should be adequate for the accommodation of the 
Assembly and the executive Departments; ‘‘and shall be, as 
far as practicable, fire-proof, inside and outside, especially the 
offices of state; the building shall be covered with sheet 
copper or lead, and executed interiorly of brick, and exteriorly 
of stone.” 

The commissioners selected as the architect Mr. Stephen 
Hills, or Hilles, later architect of the first Academic Hall of 
the University at Columbia, a wise and fortunate choice as 
both buildings bore witness. The work seems to have gotten 
under way slowly; apparently little progress had been made 
when the old State House burned and as late as May, 1838, 
the building had not risen above the foundations. When the 
Tenth Assembly met in November, in the Cole county court 
house, the walls were not yet up to the height of the main 
body of the house. And two years later, although the assem- 
bly met in the new capitol, the interior was quite unfinished 
and, as will appear, the cost continued to grow.” In fact, it 


*Senate Journal, 9th Ass., 152; House Journal, 9th Ass., 272; Session Acts, 
9th Ass., 31. 

“The Jeffersonian (Library of Congress), May 5, 1838; Senate Journal, 
10th Ass., 22; House Journal, 11th Ass., 459. 
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is somewhat difficult to say when the capitol was completed 
for in 1853 $20,000 was appropriated to “‘finish” the building. 

Governor Bogg’s conception of an adequate building evi- 
dently expanded as time went on. He reported to the As- 
sembly in 1837 a plan that seemed adequate to him then, 
costing $75,000 to complete. But in his message® to the next 
Assembly in 1838, he calmly informs them that it will require 
$125,000 beyond the original appropriation to complete the 
building according to the plans adopted. The House® very 
naturally asked the capitol commissioners whether the plan 
adopted differed from that reported at the last session, and 
asked for detailed reports as to expenditures, yet the Assembly 
with much less apparent opposition than one might have ex- 
pected authorized the borrowing of the additional $125,000. 

The storm broke, however, when the next Assembly found 
a capitol still unfinished, all but a few dollars of the $200,000 
appropriated already expended, unpaid bills outstanding for 
about $20,000, incurred to protect the building for the winter 
and prepare it for the meeting of the Assembly, and about 
$30,000 needed to complete the building according to the 
plans, thus bringing the total cost up to $250,000.°° More- 
over the panic of 1837 had made it impossible to sell more 
than $40,000 of the 6% bonds, the sale of lots had realized 
only $5,000 and the balance of the $200,000 had been bor- 
rowed from the state bank on the unsold bonds as collateral.”° 
That is, instead of paying for the capitol fifty years hence when 
the bonds matured, the Assembly was called upon to find at 
once $155,000 to repay this loan from the bank. It is little 
wonder that the Committee on Ways and Means in the 
House reported: ‘“‘All that the committee can show for this 
immense debt is a half-finished State House; and it affords a 
melancholy spectacle of the interested feelings, and misguided 
ambitions, that erected it. Without, it presents an imposing 
appearance; but enter it; it is a rough skeleton; hugh beams, 

**Senate Journal, 10th Ass., 22. 

**House Journal, 10th Ass., 33. 

“Senate Journal, 11th Ass., 446-47. 


Senate Journal, 11th Ass., 554-5. 
"House Journal, 11th Ass., 459. 
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bare walls, rough uncovered frames, open windows without 
sash or glass.”" The committee recommended the payment 
of the bills already contracted and the appropriation of $8,000 
to put it in a situation where it will not receive injury. It 
was to remain in its incompleted state until the finances of the 
state justified its completion; reading between the lines it is 
evident that it was to stand as a monument of the folly of 
Governor Boggs. The report of the commissioners” indicates 
that the above description did not exaggerate unduly the un- 
finished condition of the interior. 

The House, through a committee, made searching in- 
vestigations of the contracts and expenditures on the new 
building, and in spite of the exasperation and disappointment 
of the members, came to the conclusion that the work had been 
honestly done, at reasonable prices, without waste or favor- 
itism.” The Committee on Publc Buildings in the House 
finally recommended the appropriation of $52,000 to pay the 
debts and complete the capitol according to the plans.* The 
assembly in the end appropriated $5,000 in cash and author- 
ized the issue of $25,000 5-10 year bonds, at not over 10%, 
and $12,000 5-10 year bonds at not over 7%. This total of 
$42,000 was to pay the outstanding debts and for the work 
of furnishing the capitol. But this was not the final appro- 
priation by any means. The twelfth assembly,” of 1842-43, 
it is true, declined to appropriate the $7,000 asked for to 
plaster the rotunda and passage, although Governor Reynolds 
urged it;”* by 1849 the estimated cost of finishing the capitol, 
including the basement in style corresponding to parts already 
finished, had risen to $20,175,77 but again the Assembly de- 
clined to act.7*. No doubt the recrudescence of the old 
DeLisle claim and the uncertainty as to the title of the capitol 
site helped to discourage further expenditure. Finally, in 


"Senate Journal, 11th Ass., 542. 

House Journal, 11th Ass., 530, 534. 

“Ibid, 531. 

™House Journal, 12th Ass., 628, 407; Senate Journal, 12th Ass., 515. 
™%House Journal, 12th Ass., 34. 

™ House Journal, 15th Ass., App. 255. 

18Senate Journal, 15th Ass., 448. 
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1853, the Seventeenth General Assembly appropriated $20,000 
to finish the capitol; and this time the work was done within 
the appropriation.”” Meanwhile $1,500 had been voted in 1847 
for the improvement of the capitol grounds, followed in 1855 
and 1857 by the enlargement of the grounds at a cost of $18,500 
and in 1860 by $10,000 more for completing the improvement 
of the capitol grounds. It would seem, then, that the building 
cost about $262,000—a few thousand more from the sale of 
lots under continuing appropriations may have gone into it— 
and the grounds, $30,000, a total of $292,000 or around 
$300,000 in round numbers.” Although thanks to the deter- 
mination of Governor Boggs that the new capitol should meet 
his ideas of what was fitting and appropriate, the building 
alone cost three and one-half times the original estimate, yet 
in spite of the public indignation he never wavered in his con- 
fidence in his judgment, and in his last message® to the As- 
sembly, he speaks of “The splendid edifice which 
commands the attention and admiration of every beholder” 
and mentions the capitol, with the bank and the university, 
as the fruits of his administration. And today there seems 
no doubt that the governor rather than the Assembly was 
right in the conception of what the capitol of Missouri ought to 
be, and that despite his “high finance’’ in raising the money, 
he was a benefactor to the state. 

This second capitol was a building 185 feet by 81, two 
stories in height, built of brick and rubble work and faced on 
the outside with four inch polished stone, quarried on the 
edge of town. The interior consisted of a central rotunda, 
with a semicircular portico, both retained in the remodelling 
of 1889; the first floor of the wings was given over to the de- 
partments, the second, to the Assembly. The most striking 


7*;Senate Journal, 18th Ass., 299. 

8°The 11th Assembly failed to make any provision for the repayment of the 
loan contracted by Governor Boggs from the Bank on the Capitol bonds as 
security, but in spite of scathing committee reports in the 12th Assembly 
(House Journal, 586. 589, 593; Senate Journal, 511) denouncing in very plain 
terms the illegality of the loan and the violation of the intention of the As- 
sembly, in the end $155,000 in 10 year 8% bonds were authorized and the 
bank reimbursed. 
"Senate Journal, 11th Ass., 17, 28. 
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feature of the exterior was the central dome. Altogether the 
pictures® show a dignified design of undoubted architectural 
merit. 

This second capitol served the needs of the state without 
enlargement or expense except for upkeep and general repairs 
until 1887. It is interesting to note the appearance of the 
modern improvements such as gas lighting in 1870, but the 
building remained practically unchanged. There in 1849, 
Benton made his famous appeal to the people of Missouri 
against the instructions embodied in the famous Jackson 
Resolutions, and there two years later he went down to defeat 
on the fortieth ballot, beaten by a coalition of his enemies 
with the Whigs. The old building saw the fiery debates in 
the troubled months early in 1861 and the opening sessions 
of the convention that refused to carry Missouri out of the 
Union; in it met the convention of the radicals in 1870 when 
nearly half the delegates bolted and made possible the restora- 
tion of the conservatives to power; here met the convention 
of 1875 which drafted the present frame of government of 
Missouri. 

But with the steady increase in population and wealth and 
particularly with the coming of new departments and com- 
missions to deal with the industrial and economic problem the 
old building became quite inadequate. Proposals for the 
enlargement of the capitol were made in the Assembly in 1881 
and 1883; a bill to that effect passed the Senate in 1885, but 
was lost in the House;®* finally in 1887 an act was passed 
and approved by the governor appropriating $259,000 to 
enlarge and render fireproof the state capitol, build fireproof 
vaults and provide a heating system, all to be completed by 
January, 1, 1889. 

This appropriation was nearly as much as was spent on 
the original building, but neither the passage of the bill 
through the Assembly nor the actual remodelling left many 
traces on the records. Expending a quarter of a million out 


“Oficial Manual, 1913-14, 16. 
House Journal, 31st Ass., 182, 1120; Senate Journal, 33d Ass. 612; House 
Journal, 33d Ass., 1109. 
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of the general revenue was simply part of the day’s work, a 
striking evidence of the development of the state in the fifty 
years previous. The changes in general consisted in extend- 
ing the wings north and south, new roofs to the wings, and a 
remodelling and elevation of the dome, with numerous changes 
in the interior, including ‘‘fireproof” tile floors and fireproof 
vaults. The repairs disclosed the fact that the floor timbers 
in the old building were rotting badly, making complete 
replacement necessary in the near future. The new wings 
were each 76 by 109 feet, making (apparently) the total 
length of the reconstructed building 337 feet. The total cost 
of this rebuilding is not quite clear. The committee on the 
permanent seat of government of the House in 1889 reported 
expenditures and contracts totalling $224,870.17, but the 
Auditor’s report seems to show an expenditure of $244,534.65, 
not a serious discrepancy. To this should be added perhaps 
all or part of the expenditures under appropriations made in 
1890 for finishing the north wing, painting the interior and for 
gas fixtures, totalling $18,683.63. That is, the cost of the 
reconstruction very closely approximated the original cost of 
the building. 

Meanwhile the state had been steadily increasing its 
investment in public buildings at Jefferson City. In 1861, 
$20,000 was voted for a new governor’s mansion but the con- 
fusion and lack of revenue during the war effectually blocked 
any construction. Ten years later $50,000 was appropriated 
and the present governor’s mansion built on the site of the 
original capitol. In 1860, $1,500 was set apart for an armory, 
supplemented by more generous grants in 1861 and 1863; in 
1877, $17,000 was appropriated for the old Supreme Court 
building, constructed largely by convict labor. The last of 
the state buildings before the present capitol was the new 
Supreme Court building, for which the unexpended balance of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition fund was appropriated in 
1905, the building was completed in 1907 at a total cost of 
$379,920.01." 

“Auditor's Report, 1905-6, 258 ($185,456.90); Ibid, 1907-8, 241 ($194° 
307.17), Ibid, 1909-10, 285 ($155.94). 
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On the evening of Sunday, February 5, 1911, a bolt of 
lightning struck the cupola or upper part of the dome of this 
second capitol and kindled a fire which resulted in its de- 
struction. It proved impossible to carry a hose to the origin 
of the fire or to reach it with a stream from the outside. Fora 
time it seemed possible that the fire might be confined to the 


dome and extinguished when it burned down within range of . 


the firemen, but the casing of the dome cracked off and 
crashed through the roofs of the wings. In spite of the law 
that the reconstruction in 1887 should be of fireproof char- 
acter, the new roofs had been framed with wooden timbers,™ 
so that the flaming fragments of the dome fell into a maze of 
tinder, dry beams and joists. The entire second story was 
completely burned out, in spite of the mass of water thrown 
upon it. But the second floor, built according to the demand 
for fireproof construction, held and there seemed every hope 
that the first story of the wings might be saved when the water 
main supplying the capitol burst under the tremendous pres- 
sure. From early Monday morning until Tuesday morning 
the firemen were helpless. The dome and rotunda had been 
gutted to the basement, so that in these twenty-four hours 
the fire ate its way from room to room in the basement. 
When the main was repaired the fire was quickly drowned 
out. 

The result was rather curious. The furniture and the 
historical paintings in the House and Senate chambers were 
completely destroyed; some of the minor departments which 
were located on the first floor within the original building suf- 
fered severely, the basement rooms in the central part were 
completely burned out. But thie first floor of the wings, where 
the more important state officers, the Secretary of State, Audi- 
tor and Treasurer had their offices, escaped nearly unscathed. 
The Auditor lost a small part of his records, in the office nearest 
the center of the building; the Secretary lost nothing on the 
first floor and succeeded in removing the extremely valuable 
Land Office records from the basement. He did lose, how- 


“House Journal, 35th Ass., 997. 
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ever, the larger part of his reserved supply of printed House 
and Senate Journals and Supreme Court Reports, and, most 
important of all, the legislative documents since the previous 
fire in 1837. Only a small part of these were rescued at great 
personal risk by trusties from the penitentiary after the water 
was again available on Tuesday. 

On the whole the loss was surprisingly small and the state 
extremely fortunate; the most important departments were 
able to resume their normal activities as soon as temporary 
quarters in the old Supreme Court building could be fitted up. 
But surely the combination of a thunder storm in February 
and the kindling of the fire in the one inaccessible spot seems 
very like what our Puritan forbears would have called a 
“special Providence’. 

On Monday, February 6, 1911, the Senate met in the Cole 
county court house, the House in the Jefferson theatre; the 
House soon located for the rest of the session in St. Peter’s Hall 
and the Senate in the Supreme Court building. The executive 
departments moved to the old Supreme court building, while 
the minor boards and commissions found rented quarters in 
the town. It was apparent at once that under the most favor- 
able circumstances a new capitol building could not be com- 
pleted before 1914, so the Assembly appropriated $77,000 to 
roof over and repair roughly the wings of the old capitol. In- 
stead, however, probably because of distrust of the stability 
of the old walls and of the probability that the old buildings 
would interfere with the construction of the new, an entirely 
new temporary building was erected at a cost of $77,427.58, 
for building and furnishing. From 1912 to 1917 this was the 
location of the various departments and boards and the meet- 
ing place of the Assembly. 


IX. Tse Turrp Capito, 1917. 


In 1911 as in 1837, the agitation for a new capitol ante- 
dated the destruction of the old, but in neither case was the 
new building ready when the old was burned; indeed in 1911, 
the new capitol was not even authorized. The additions and 
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repairs to the second capitol in the eighties had afforded only 
temporary relief, coming as they did at the opening of a period 
when the activities of the government through the old depart- 
ments and new boards and commissions were increasing rapid- 
ly. Within fifteen years the movement for a new capitol was 
well under way. The Forty-second Assembly, in 1903, sub- 
mitted to the people a constitutional amendment providing 
that for the next five years a tax of four cents on the hundred 
dollars should be levied to provide a fund for the construction 
of a new capitol. The approaching extinction of the state 
debt may have aided the passage of this amendment through 
the assembly, but it found no favor with the people. In the 
general election of 1904 it was beaten by a vote of more than 
two to one, securing a majority in only five counties. The 
crowded conditions in the departments was reaching a point 
where it seriously threatened their efficiency and the Forty- 
fifth Assembly, in 1909, submitted another amendment, call- 
ing for a bond issue of $5,000,000. In the election of 1910 
this too was defeated by a vote of five to three, securing a 
majority in only seven counties.*’? Clearly the people were 
not ready for the expenditure. 

The actual destruction of the older building of course 
changed the situation completely and compelled the erection 
of a new capitol. Proposals to change the location of the 
capitol or to submit the question of a change to a popular vote 
found little favor in the assembly or in the state;** the differ- 
ences of opinion were rather over the amount to be spent 
and the method of submitting the bond issue to the people.™ 
The ordinary way of securing authority for the bond issue 
was of course, through a constitutional amendment submitted 
to the people at the next election, November, 1912; indeed, 
such an amendment had been introduced into the House* on 

“Oficial Manual, 1905-6, 541. 
8'Oficial Manual, 1911-12, 784. 
%8St. Louis Republic, Feb.-Mar. 1911, passim; (Jefferson City) Democrat- 


Tribune, Feb. 6, 1911 et seq.; House Journal, 46th Ass., 344, 970, 520, 771. 
Gov. Hadley opposed a change of location; House and Senate Journal, 46th Ass., 
App. 2X, 5. 

St. Louts Republic, editorial, Feb. 12, 1911 et seq. 

*% House Journal, 46th Ass., 117. 
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January 20, before the fire. The alternative method was to 
consider the destruction of the capitol an unforseen emer- 
gency under article 4, section 44 of the Constitution, which 
empowered the Assembly to submit to a referendum vote at a 
special election an act carrying the bond issue. A two-thirds 
vote would be necessary for ratification and the bonds must 
be paid in thirteen years. Governor Hadley*® recommended 
the second method because of the saving in time; probably the 
fact that it avoided all complication with the question of 
capitol removal made it attractive to some. The necessity 
for a two-thirds majority and the short term of the bonds were 
the most obvious objections. The contest in the Assembly 
finally crystallized into a bill for $3,000,000, raised to $3,500,000 
by the committee on conference of the two houses,” to be 
submitted to an immediate referendum, and a constitutional 
amendment for $5,000,000. In the end both measures were 
passed with the proviso that if the first received the necessary 
two-thirds vote the second should not be submitted to the 
people. In the special election of August 1, the referendum 
carried by a three to one vote; it authorized the issue of 
$3,500,060 bonds, three million for the building, three hundred 
thousand for furnishing and two hundred thousand for en- 
larging the capitol grounds. 

The Forty-sixth Assembly created a State Capitol Com- 
mission Board for the purpose of building a new state capitol, 
in case the people endorsed the bond issue. The board, elected 
by the board of the peimanent seat of government, was to 
consist of four members, chosen equally from the two leading 
political parties. Besides many detail provisions as to bonds, 
contracts, etc., the act required that the plan of the new capitol 
should be selected by a competitive architectural contest, 
that the building should be constructed of Missouri stone, and 
that no contract should take effect until all the work was 
contracted for. The board of permanent seat of government 
elected E. W. Stephens and Joseph C. A. Hiller, democrats, 
and Theodore Lacaff and Alfred A. Speer, republicans. On 


% House and Senate Journal, 46th Ass., app. 22, 5. 
*House Journal, 46th Ass., 1043. 
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October 6, 1911, the board organized by electing E. W, 
Stephens chairman. 

A year and a half elapsed™ before the ground was broken 
and actual construction began, on May 6, 1913. The delay 
was due to uncertainty as to the temporary repair of the old 
building, which occupied part of the site of the new, to diffi- 
culties in the sale of bonds, to the prohibition of partial con- 
tracts, and most of all to the time needed for the architectural 
competition. The board proceeded at once, early in 1912, to 
acquire additional land, to visit various quarries in the state 
and the newer capitols in neighboring states. With data thus 
secured the board issued a program for the architectural com- 
petition. The American Institute of Architects, however, 
refused to approve it, thus eliminating all the leading archi- 
tects of the country from the competition. As the aims of 
the board and the institute were the same and the differ- 
ences ones of method, they readily reached an agreement; the 
competition was to consist of two stages, in the first of which 
ten candidates were to be selected, in the second, the actual 
architect. On October 6, 1912, the board ratified the final 
selection of Tracy and Swartout of New York. This is the 
first time that the architect of a state capitol has been select- 
ed by a competition under the rules of the American Institute, 
rules which ensure the anonymity of the contestants, abso- 
lutely fair decision by experts, and the award of the con- 
tract to their selection. 

As the Forty-seventh Assembly provided for a bonus or 
commission for the sale of the capitol bonds and empowered 
the board to make partial contracts, work now moved much 
more rapidly. On May 6, 1913, work on the foundation was 
started; it was completed in December. After a spirited com- 
petition the contract for the building proper was awarded late 
in the same year to the lowest bidder, John Gill and Sons 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. The steel frame work was 
pushed rapidly to completion, by August 12, 1914, but the 
stone work was not started until December 31. The con- 


“For the progress of Construction to Jan. 1, 1917, see Reports of Capitol 
Board, 1912, 1918, 1915. 
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tractor and the board did not agree as to the meaning of the 
specifications as to the stone; the interpretation of the board 
prevailed and the exterior of the building is constructed of 
limestone from Carthage, Cassville and Phenix. 

Thus one year elapsed, after the organization of the 
board, before the architect was selected; two, before the con- 
tract was awarded; and three years before the beginning of 
the exterior walls. Since January 1, 1915, construction went 
on ata normal rate. By February 1, 1917, the building 
was 90% completed, interior and exterior, except certain de- 
tails of exterior decoration. In September a final settlement 
was made with the contractors. Some work remains to be 
done on the terrace and grading of the grounds. Unfortun- 
ately the river approach and the viaduct over the railroad 
which were such attractive details of the original plan, have 
proved too much expense for the total amount authorized. 
It is to be hoped that the legislature in the near future will 
be able to appropriate the half million needed thus to take full 
advantage of the unique river site. 

There is no doubt that the capitol will be built and fur- 
nished within the original appropriation. The structure itself 
will cost, including architects’ feesand cost of administration, 
in round numbers three million and a half, covered by the 
original appropriation of three million and accrued interest. 
The cost of enlarging the grounds was slightly less than the 
two hundred thousand authorized. In the summer of 1917 
the board completed the contracts for furnishings and equip- 
ment, for which three hundred thousand was set apart. 

Although the building has not yet been formally dedicated, 
it has been in full use for several months. The first official 
acts performed in the new capitol was the signing in the pres- 
ence of the capitol board, of his message to the assembly by 
Governor Major. The inaugural ball of Governor Gardner 
was held in the west museum in the basement of the new 
building; the Senate and House of the Forty-ninth Assembly 
held formal meetings in their respective chambers on March 

16, 1917. The real occupation of the capitol came in the late 
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summer of 1917 with the entrance of the various departments 
and boards. 

I shall attempt no description of this dignified and beauti- 
ful building now so nearly completed. The report of the board 
to the Forty-Seventh Assembly contains both views and floor 
plans, reproduced in part in the Official Manual for 1913-14; 
the report of the board to the Forty-eighth Assembly shows 
some interesting interior detail. In architectural merit, con- 
venience and adaption to the use for which it is intended and 
in honesty and economy of construction this third of the 
state’s capitols is a source of pride to every citizen. There is 
little in common between the first capitol, with its two stories 
and less than 5,000 square feet of floor space and a cost of 
less than $20,000 and the present monumental building, with 
four floors and some ten acres of floor area, at a cost of three 
millon and a half dollars. Yet the contrast merely reflects 
the growth of a hundred years. The first capitol building, 
severely plain and inexpensive, confessedly temporary, repre- 
sents a frontier community striving to establish itself; the 
second, with its simple dignity suggests that the hardest 
struggle with the wilderness had been won, but that society 
and governmental problems were still uncomplicated. The 
remodelling and additions in the eighties, strictly utilitarian 
in character, were in keeping with the period of commercial 
and industrial expansion. But the present building combin- 
ing as it does architectural and artistic excellence with 
skillful adaption to its uses shows an intelligence of and ap- 
preciation for the higher things in life. 


“I am indebted to Mr. E. W. Stephens, Chairman of the Capitol Board, 
for information as to progress since Jan. 1, 1917. 
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GOTTFRIED DUDEN’S “REPORT”, 1824-1827. 
TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM G. BEK. 
SEVENTH ARTICLE. 

March 10, 1827. 


“Day after tomorrow I shall begin my return journey. 
My effects I am sending to St. Louis by land. Steamboating 
on the Missouri is not yet in a very flourishing condition. 
From time to time steamboats are seen here, but the popu- 
lation is still too small to warrant regular trips by boats. 
The state of Missouri is the 24th, and so the youngest in the 
union, and has till now sent only one representative to Con- 
gress, from which you can judge the number of inhabitants. 
Missouri has a population of 80,000, not including the settlers 
who are not yet citizens. Mail coaches go regularly twice a 
week as far west as Franklin. In St. Louis I shall go by steam- 
boat down the Mississippi and up the Ohio as far as Pittsburg. 
This is a journey by water of between fourteen and fifteen 
hundred miles. From Pittsburg I shall go by mail coach to 
the little city of Erie on the lake of the same name, and from 
there by lake-steamer to Buffalo. From Buffalo I shall take 
a side trip to the Niagra Falls, and then by way of the great 
New York canal to Albany on the Hudson. From Albany 
steamboats go daily to New York in less than twenty-four 
hours. I could travel more comfortably and more quickly 
by way of New Orleans, but boats, which sail from there 
to the ports of the Netherlands are rather scarce, and 
from a French port the way to my home by land is too ex- 
pensive in view of my baggage. Then, too, the charges from 
New Orleans are disproportionately higher than from the 
eastern coast. 

“For four weeks the weather has been so pleasant that I 
have been able to take the most delightful excursions daily. 
I have once more visited all the hills and valleys whither I 
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was accustomed to walk or ride. It is also hard for me to 
part with my domestic animals.” 

The remainder of the letter tells of the attachment which 
he feels for his horses, and their attachment to him. Finally 
he reiterates the already oft stated fact that there is no fear 
of thieves and robbers and Indians in Missouri. 


THE THIRTY-THIRD LETTER. 
Pittsburg, March 30, 1827. 


“I have again arrived at the border of the Atlantic states. 
In Germany one will hardly be able to believe, that one can 
travel far more comfortably and more cheaply from the far- 
off Mississippi to this place, than a person can travel in any 
country of Europe. And yet there is no exaggeration in this 
assertion. 

“During the whole year, excepting perhaps the month of 
January and the first part of February, steamboats from New 
Orleans and from the Ohio arrive daily at St. Louis. The 
journey to New Orleans requires five days. The price of a 
cabin is twenty-four dollars, which includes board and a bed. 
The return journey requires about nine or ten days and costs 
forty dollars. Such a roundtrip journey formerly, in the or- 
dinary ships, required more than half a year. From this you 
may judge what steamboating means to the interior of America. 
Formerly the advantageous utilization of distant lands could 
not be thought of. It was necessary to wait until the growing 
population had gradually come nearer. Now that the anni- 
hilation of space has almost been accomplished, human energy 
can direct itself chiefly to the utilization of the best soil, leav- 
ing the poorer parts, for the time being, to the wild animals. 
The cabins of some of the steamboats are spacious and high like 
the largest guest rooms of hotels, and splendidly furnished 
with costly carpets, chandeliers, sophas, etc. So, for instance, 
the steamboat Atlanta of Louisville may justly be called a 
floating palace. The floors of the cabins in the steamboats 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries are a good deal higher 
than the surface of the water in the streams in which respect 
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they differ from the steamboats along the Atlantic, where it is 
necessary to descend into them. There is a special cabin for 
ladies, but they dine in the large cabin with the gentlemen. 
The second rate places, which are above the cabins and are 
called the deckroom, cost about one third of the price of the 
cabin, if the passenger supplies his own meals, but if he dines 
at the ship’s table it costs one half of the cabin price. The 
boats on the Atlantic coast provide only one class of passage, 
while these boats on interior waters provide two classes. The 
second grade places are under roof, and on some boats com- 
pletely protected against the weather. The passenger who must 
be economical can travel here very well. The discomforts of 
the steerage on an ocean vessel are not to be feared on these 


- boats. There is never a lack of persons whose company is agree- 


able, and besides the opportunity is always at hand to change to 
cabin passage, if it bedesired. At all the three meals the tabies 
are admirably provided. Spiritous drinks must be separately 
paid for. It is, however, optional on the part of passengers 
to bring such drink on board the boat with their other belong- 
ings. Some of the passengers give tips to the stewards, while 
others do not. It is never expected. In general the practice 
of giving tips is unknown in the American hotels. No bar- 
keeper would accept a tip, unless he happened to be a negro 
or mulatto, which is rarely the case. Only occasionally a 
negro or negress slyly asks a guest for a few cents after he has 
polished his shoes. Stable-hands do not even dare to make 
such a request. 

“The whole journey in a cabin from St. Louis to Pittsburg 
did not cost more than forty dollars. I have some four 
hundred pounds of baggage, for which nothing is charged. 
The boat from St. Louis did not go any farther than to Louis- 
ville, or better only to Shippingport, about two miles below 
Louisville, to the falls of the Ohio. This distance was made 
in five days. This far it cost eighteen dollars. From Louis- 
ville to Pittsburg it cost two (should be twenty-two) dollars 
more. Such an American boat must be compared to a travel- 
ing hotel in which the captain is the host. An easier and more 
comfortable way of traveling over great distances can not be 
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wished for. Every day from six to eight steamboats met us 
going down the Ohio. The water in the river was at average 
height, and had a velocity of four English miles an hour, and 
still we progressed from seven to eight miles an hour. Down 
stream we would therefore have made fifteen or sixteen miles 
an hour. The journey continued day and night, discounting 
short stops to take on or let off passengers, as also stops for 
taking on wood or fuel, of which great piles are every where 
along the banks. On every boat there are accurate charts of 


the river, according to which the pilot can steer his boat with § 


safety. 

““My traveling company consisted of merchants from the 
western states, who are accustomed to purchase their wares on 
the Atlantic coast, of farmers, doctors and lawyers. I also 
met a mechanic from London who had delivered steam engines 
at the mines in Mexico. He had been five years at Real del 
Catorze and gave a sad account of that country. Robbery 
and murder, he said were the order of the day there. Real 
del Catorze has a population of about forty thousand, and 
hardly a week passes without some case of murder being re- 
ported. He stated that at seven different times shots were 
fired into his house. Produce is very high because the people 
are too lazy to follow agricultural pursuits. He was obliged 
to pay seven dollars for one bushel of maize. He judged him- 
self lucky to be in the United States and among human beings 
once more. Of the mining undertakings of the English he 
said, that five or six companies, after having lost some thirty 
million dollars, had ceased payments.” 

Two and a half pages are then devoted to a description of 
the banks of the Mississippi and the Ohio as the traveler saw 
them from the boat. He is generally enthusiastic about the 
land he has seen, but the ever recurring refrain is that the 
situation in Missouri is better still. He is fascinated by the 
idea of a trip by canoe or row-boat from Pittsburg to St. Louis, 
and estinates that the trip could be made in forty days. We 
read that the French called the Ohio ‘the beautiful river’ 
(la belle riviere), and Duden confesses, that the pronunciation 
of the word ‘Ohio’ is offensive to his German ear. His men- 
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tion of the Ohio leads the writer again to speak of the Mis- 

souri. He computes that the Missouri and its tributaries 

together with their main tributaries presents a water way that 

is navigable to a total of 10,296 miles. 

‘At the mouth of the Wabash, a few miles above Shawne- 
town, I heard that the colony of the Wuertembergian clergy- 
man Rapp had again returned to their old settlement near 
Pittsburg. Their property at New Harmony, on the east bank 
of the Wabash, has been bought by a Mr. Owen of New Lanerk, 
Scotland. This gentleman has amassed a considerable amount 
of wealth in his home country, being engaged in manufacturing 
enterprises, in which he employed the children of poor parents, 
giving to these children not only employment but also some 
educational advantages. The good results of his laudable 
endeavor for the education of the helpless seems to have 
awakened in him, as his wealth increased, the thought of work- 
ing for the ennobling of the humanrace in general. At New 
Harmony he has undertaken the management of an institution, 
which aims at nothing less than the reformation of the entire 
human family by means of a culture which differs from the 
ordinary culture. A few of my fellow travelers claimed to know 
him well, and they related many queer things about his maxims, 
his method of instruction, and the mode of living which he 
had introduced in his institution of learning. There seems 
to be no doubt that Owen is sincere in his undertakings, and 
that his aim is good, tho he may err in the method of approach- 
ing the subject. Men of reputation, as for instance, the well 
known mineralogist, McClure, are associated with him.” 

The levelness of the prairies of Illinois makes this state 
unattractive to Duden, which means another boost for the 
hills of Missouri.—The writer claims that the fact that slavery 
is prohibited in Illinois is a great disadvantage to the European 
immigrant.—He is astonished at the rapid progress that has 
been made in the development of the city of Cincinnati during 
the two and a-half years since he has been there. 

“‘A few miles below the mouth of the big Kenhava, which 
has its source in the highest mountains of Virginia, there is 
seen on the right bank of the Ohio the town of Gallipolis or 
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Galliopolis, in the county of Gallia. It consists of about 
eighty houses, and is the county seat. It was begun by the 
French in 1791 and 92. A company made up by owners of 
large tracts of land along the Ohio had distributed enticing 
pamphlets in Europe, whereby many people in France and 
especially in Paris were induced to buy large tracts of land 
which neither they nor their representatives had ever seen. 
They were for the most part people of the middle class, who, 
like the rest of France in those days, were intoxicated by 
chimerical hopes and fancied projects, and who without guid- 
ance and without preparation, trusting to good luck, sailed for 
America, to settle in a region which at that time still teemed 
with Indians. It would have been a miracle if such an under- 
taking had been crowned with success. The number of emi- 
grants was about five hundred. They met with many hard- 
ships to which most of them succumbed. This sort of inci- 
dent discredits every plan of emigration in the minds of the 
thoughtless masses who only look for results.” 

The remaining two pages tell of accidents the voyagers 
encountered—once being rammed by another boat, and two 
other times running onto sandbanks. 


THE THIRTY-FOURTH LETTER. 
Pittsburg, April 1, 1827. 


After giving a brief description of the city of Pittsburg 
and the two rivers that join to form the Ohio, we read: ‘‘Here 
is the most important place for steamboating in the whole 
interior. Here most of the steamboats are made, and here is 
the chief distributing point of wares. The goods destined for 
the west are brought here by land from the Atlantic sea-board 
towns, to be loaded on steamboats and other crafts. On the 
other hand many goods also come from the west to this place 
on their way to the Atlantic coast. The pike road, built at 
federal expense from Baltimore to Wheeling has taken some 
business from Pittsburg. Much more, however, is the pro- 
posed railroad from Baltimore to Wheeling to be feared, as is 
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also the canal from Lake Erie to the Ohio, which is already 
half done. I found fourteen steamboats here which were 
being loaded.” 

The iron and steel industries of Pittsburg, as well as the 
great coal deposits near the city are spoken of. We are told 
that shipbuilding is now cheaper than it formerly was. On 
the Mississippi and its tributaries high pressure engines are 
used. 

“My journey to Lake Erie has to be given up. The 
great New York canal, from Lake Erie to the Hudson river, is 
said not to be free of ice until the latter part of April.” 


THE THiRTY-FIFTH LETTER. 
Philadelphia, April 26, 1827. 


“In about two weeks I shall leave America. In Baltimore 
I found a fine big boat of more than four hundred tons, which 
is taking on cargo for Rotterdam. It is called the Armata, 
and is known to be a splendid sail-boat. Its captain, Joseph 
Harvey, is highly praised. From New York ships go almost 
daily to England, but with Holland the city of Baltimore has 
better communication than any other American city.” 

The ease of communication between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia and New York is discussed. 
In each instance the journey was made in part by water and 
in part by land. Bordenton, above Trenton is mentioned as 
the place where the former King of Spain, Joseph Napoleon, 
had lived for a while. Some of the buildings of his estate were 
said to be still standing. A brief account of the city of Phila- 
delphia follows.—The water-works on the Schuylkill river 
attracted Duden’s attention. A page is devoted toa men- 
tion of New York city. The hotels of these two cities re- 
ceive special attention. 
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THE THIRTY-SIXTH LETTER. 
Helvoetsluis, June 22, 1827. 


“T hasten to announce to you my successful return. My 
journey to America required ten weeks, but this time I was 
only twenty-nine days on the sea, in spite of a calm of eight 
days near the American coast. For seven days we were held 
back in Chesapeake Bay, a distance which is often made in 
twenty-four hours.” 

Mention is made of the great number of ships that were 
some distance from Landsend. The excellence of the 
ship Armata is spoken of. The danger of icebergs receives 
due attention. In conclusion we are told of approach to 
their destination and the prospective landing. ‘We are now 
in calm water and the hardships of the journey are ended.” 

Thus end Duden’s letters. 











The second part of Duden’s ‘Report’ consists of a treatise 
entitled: Concerning the Nature of the North American Free 
States, or, Concerning the Foundation of the Political Conditions 
of the North Americans. This is a very wordy chapter with a 
manifest attempt of being philosophical. It is in reality 
nothing more than a reiteration of points already made in his 
letters, moving about the theme, that the happy situation of 
the Americans is to be sought in the fortunate condition of 
his surroundings. The question of excess of population is 
also dealt with in detail. 


The third part of the ‘Report’ is called: Supplement for 
Emigraiing Farmers and for those who comemplate Commerical 
Undertakings. 


“a) For Farmers. 
“I have repeatediy explained, why I regard emigration of 


a single individual or of a few individuals as dangerous. Here 
I repeat that the greatest danger is sickness. On the Atlantic 
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coast ample provision is made for medical assistance. But he 
who counts on making profit out of agriculture, or who posesses 
only small cap.cal, should by no means stop on this side of the 
Alleghany Mountains. The European who leaves his Father- 
land sacrifices something by his very separation from his native 
land. To this is added the cost of the journey and finally the 
expense of establishing a new home. Even the American can, 
as a rule, escape the loss connected with a change of residence 
only, by going to those regions where fertile, well situated 
land is still to be bought from the state. The situation of the 
European is far more serious. The more quickly he consum- 
mates a purchase from private individuals, the worse is the bar- 
gain which he is likely to make. And even.if the purchase is 
reasonably advantageous, still his inexperience in the matter of 
American agriculture and his ignorance of the American mode 
of living will constitute dangerous handicaps. In short, if 
the American has cause to go to the west, the European has 
it in a double and triple sense. On the coast he is just as 
foreign as in the interior. A few hundred miles more are of 
no consequence to one who has made the ocean journey from 
Germany here. Anxiety because of dangers belong to the 
land of dreams. In the western states the immigrant can 
buy very cheaply from the state or from private owners. 
Here is the right place to settle in order to learn to feel at home 
in the new country, which to me seems impossible on the 
Atlantic coast. Besides the prospects for the future seem 
much more excellent in the Mississippi country, The At- 
lantic states have already progressed so far, that they cannot 
possibly keep step with the west. The settler in the Mississippi 
country, who is not all too careless in the selection of his 
place, can with confidence expect a more than twelve-fold 
increase of the value of his land in a period of twenty years. 
This period has long ago passed in the old states. 

wit, ‘It is unnecessary to remind the reader that the mere 
cheapness of the land must not be the determining factor in 
the choice of real estate. Only where other conditions for a 
successfui and happy existence obtain, the price of the land 
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comes into consideration. For the European who travels at 
his own expense, there is a limit where the considerations of 
cheapness disapo.ar entirely. To him it is a matter of indif- 
ference if he pa,» a dollar morc or less for his land. Eighty 
acres are sufficient for the welfare of large family, and with the 
other unavoidab'e expenses of emigration and of founding a 
new settlement a saving of a hundred dollars is a matter of 
indifference. 

“Pre-supposing, therefore, that only the settlements in 
the western states give assurance of certain success, I say, that 
emigration of individuals, without guidagice and without 
medical protection is a very serious matter. But if one, 
nevertheless, must migrate in order not to use up his last bit 
of property in waiting for a favorable opportunity, for him I 
have written down the following advice: 

“The territory of the western states is very extensive, so 
that the most natural question that arises, is, which part of 
this great region is most to be recommended to the German 
emigrants. In answering this queery, I will say in the first 
place, that immigrants who intend to farm should not settle 
in the southern states, where there is no winter. Those immi-. 
grants who plan to live in the cities will not feel the change of 
climate so much. The agriculturist, however, who, without 
gradual acclimatization, makes the transition from a rural com- 
munity in Germany to a tropical plantation exposes his physical 
existence to the most serious dangers. Even the settlements at 
the mouth of the Arkansas are, perhaps, too far south. On 
the upper Arkansas the climate is better, as it is also on the 
whole of the Ohio with its tributaries) on the Missouri and on 
the Illinois. Later, after the German immigrant has become 
accustomed to the climate, he may with greater impunity 
risk going farther south. Even on the Ohio and the Missouri 
he will, during the first few years, in spite of the bright sky of 
the spring, summer and autumn, at times look with yearning 
to the coming of the winter. On the hills the air is indeed 
always pure, and the heat more rarely oppressive. But by 
going too far from the river the settler sacrifices many advan- 
tages of his undertaking. Along the great Canadian lakes the 
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winter is said to be too severe. Just on account of the long 
winters many families from Canada have settled along the 
Ohio and the Missouri. I have often been assured, that even 
in those parts of upper Canada where the climate is less severe, 
the earth is covered with snow for several months of the year, 
and that on this account the raising of live-stock is made very 
difficult. 

“In the second place it should be noted that the land be- 
comes dearer the nearer one gets to the eastern states. The 
only reason for this increase is that the population is greater, 
for, generally speaking, fertility of the soil decreases as the 
distance from the Mississippi increases. The greatest stretches 
of fertile land are along the largest rivers, and which 
regions on earth could be better located for east intercourse 
than the banks of the Mississippi? With the steady trend of 
population toward the west, and the exceedingly easy means of 
communication by steamboats, the advantage of older states, 
such as Ohio and Kentucky, not to speak of others, is not as 
significant, that a new-comer from Europe should overlook 
the opportunities which the lands west of the Mississippi, that 
have been opened to settlement only to decades ago, are able 
to offer. The uninterrupted stream of immigration from just 
those eastern states ought to attract the European’s attention 
to this fact. As I came thru the state of Ohio, I met 
different persons who were getting ready to make settlements 
on lake Erie. I heard that in this part of Ohio there is still 
much land to be bought from the government. The climate 
was described as rather mild, and above all the communica- 
tion by water was praised. I have not been there, but I can- 
not believe that the climate is as good as on the lower Missouri 
and the Ohio rivers, and in regard to ease of communication 
by water, the regions along these rivers will be hardly less 
favored than the shores of Lake Erie. At any rate there is a 
greater choice of land along the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
The difference in traveling expenses is small. A fact well to 
be remembered is that along the shores of Lake Erie many 
Indians are still living, and that in the event of a war with 
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England, there on the border of Canada the main theaters of 
war would be laid. 

“Consequently I can unreservedly recommend the State 
of Missouri to emigrants, and advise him to go directly to 
St. Louis on the Mississippi. Thither two ways lead. One 
leads to the Atlantic coast, to Baltimore, Philadelphia, or 
New York, the other thru the Gulf of Mexico to New Orelans. 

“If the former route is chosen, the following points must 
be remembered. From the Atlantic coast the immigrant must 
direct himself to the Ohio, in order to make use of the steam- 
boats, which transport him cheaply, comfortably and quickly. 
He has the choice of reaching the Ohio either at Pittsburg or 
at Wheeling. If he lands at Baltimore there is really no dif- 
ference in the choice, for the difference of ninety niles by steam- 
boat is insignificant. From Baltimore to Pittsburg they 
reckon the distance to be 230 English miles, to Wheeling 260. 
The road to Wheeling has hitherto been the better one. If 
the immigrant lands in Philadelphia, Pittsburg is to be pre- 
ferred. The distance in 320 miles. The freight charges are 
not more than one and a half to two dollars per hundred- 
weight. (If the proposed railroad from Baltimore to the 
Ohio is finished, this should, of course, be taken.) If the 
traveler lands in New York, he goes up the Hudson to Albany, 
then by way of the great canal to Buffalo on Lake Erie, from 
Buffalo to the city of Erie by lake, and from there 110 miles 
by land to Pittsburg. This way to the Ohio, is, of course, long, 
but the journey is made in almost the same time, and at al- 
most the same cost as the way by land from Philadelphia. It 
is no doubt more comfortable, and for the transportation of 
baggage cheaper. As soon as the canal thru the state of Ohio, 
from Lake Erie to the Ohio is finished, the trip fiom Buffalo 
will be made by this waterway, which terminates at Ports- 
mouth far below Pittsburg. 

“In regard to the seasons the following is to be noted: 
(1) That the long New York canal is usually full of ice from 
December to the close of April; (2) That almost every summer 
the Ohio above the mouth of the Scioto, where the other canal 
begins, has too little water for steamboats, from the middle 
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of July into the latter part of autumn, often even to the latter 
partof December. To travel with other kinds of boats takes 
too much time—about forty days to get to the Mississippi. The 
ice on the Ohio rarely hindeis for a longer time than from the 
latter part of December to the latter part of February. Even 
the lower part of the Ohio, that part below Louisville, is for 
weeks at a time in the autumn too shallow for steam boats. 
The autumn in all parts of North America is the best season for 
journeys by land. In regard to journeys by water inquiry 
must be made concerning the rise and fall of the rivers. In 
the spring time every navigable stream has plenty of water. 
The Mississippi and the Missouri are always deep enough for 
the largest boats, at least as far as the settlements extend at 
present. These facts should be well noted before the trip 
is undertaken. 

“The inhabitants of the Rhine country will find in Amster- 
dam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp opportunity the whole year 
thru to sail for New York, Philadelphia and Baltimoie. For 
northern Germany Bremen and Hamburg would be more con- 
venient. About the cost consult my letters. To cross the 
ocean quickly one must take one of the New York packet- 
boats from Liverpool or Havre de Grace. They usually cross 
in twenty to thirty days. From Liverpool the fare in a cabin 
is about one hundred and fifty dollars, which includes spirit- 
yous drinks and a bed. From Havre it is six hundred francs. 
However, the trip to these two ports is rather expensive for a 
German, especially if he has a lot of baggage, which also 
causes a great deal of difficulty with the revenue officers in 
England. 

“The months of May and June are considered especially 
calm months on the ocean between Europe and North America. 
But at that time the winds east of Newfoundland are prevail- 
ingly from the west, whereby the trip from Europe is very 
much delayed. I should say that the month of April was the 
best time to depart. Then the Ohio would also be reached 
early enough. 

“In order to go by way of New Orleans the departure 
should be made in December or January, so as to arrive at a 
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time when there is no danger of the yellow fever. The sea 
journey thither usually takes from six weeks to two months. 
From New Orleans steamboats go almost daily up the Mis- 
sissippi. They reach St. Louis in nine or ten days. The fare 
to New Orleans is twice as much and sometimes more than to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore or New York. In future this will be 
different, but hitherto competition has not been keen enough. 
Via New Orleans the entire journey would cost at least two 
hundred and fifty dollars, by way of a seaport town on the 
Atlantic not much more than two hundred, assuming that the 
trip be made in a cabin. Otherwise half of this sum, or even 
less, would suffice. On steamboats one can choose either the 
first or second class passage. On sea-going vessels a person 
must be on his guard. If he is used to the air of small huts, 
he may find himself comfortable in the steerage. He, too, 
will not be oppressed by the subordination to the captain and 
the cabin passengers. If the ship is equipped chiefly for the 
transportation of passengers, then everything depends 
upon the number of passengers and the honesty of the captain. 
A ship of four hundred tons could easily take on board one 
hundred and sixty to two hundred passengers, and in its hold 
a large amount of goods. The full cargo of'such a ship, go- 
ing from a Dutch port to Baltimore or Philadelphia, seldom 
earns more than six thousand dollars. A company of two hun- 
dred persons would therefore not have to spend more than this 
amount to charter the ship. But instead of uniting and char- 
tering the boat, emigrants sail singly, whereby the owner of 
the ship derives an exorbitant profit. The fact that pas- 
sengers then pay double the necessary sum, for instance each 
one, one hundred and fifty Gulden, or two hundred passengers 
$1200.00, is by no means the worst of it. Occasionally four 
and five hundred, and sometimes indeed nine hundred pas- 
sengers, are crowded together on one ship, and still each one 
has to pay just as much as if he were traveling alone in a cabin. 
Now, to be sure, the nuisance cf overloading has been stopped 
by law, since for every five tons of the ship’s displacement only 
two persons may be taken on, hence for a ship of four hundred 
tons not more than one hundred and sixty persons. For the 
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rest, however, the agreement depends entirely upon the 
contracting parties. A company of emigrants will do well 
to make such a contract before they arrive at the port. Todo 
this correctly there should be one member, at least, in the 
company who is familiar with this sort of business and has 
made other sea journeys. The following should be especially 
noted. For the passage money of a few passengers it is rarely 
possible to secure such arrangements in the steerage as the 
health of the voyagers demands. For many passengersin a 
party this can be done very well, but usually it is neglected, 
on account of lack of unity and of guidance, or the essential 
points of the contract are not definitely enough expressed. 
If the whole agreement is put into execution while the ship is 
still in the harbor, so that any passenger is able to judge 
concerning his prospective situation on the sea, before the de- 
parture, then many discomforts can be avoided. 

“Those traveling by way of New Orleans ought to supply 
themselves with the following: Utensils for the household, 
farm implements and carpenter tools, taking two articles of 
each kind, but especially should they provide themselves 
with axes, weighing from five to six pounds, smaller hand axes, 
broad-axes for hewing the logs for buildings, wedges for split- 
ting logs, large saws, six or seven feet long, hand saws, augers, 
planes, coffee mills, grist mills (so that the grain might be 
ground at home in case a mill should be too far away,) light 
wood stoves, together with very long stove-pipes (so that at 
the beginning a chimney may not be needed), hoes, spades, 
plow-shares, plow-chains, heavy chains for dragging tree 
trunks, copper kettles, iron bedsteads, tongs, gridirons, iron 
rods for hanging up kettles on the hearth, spinning wheels, 
and reels. Such things cost four and five times as much in 
the interior of America as at home. The idea of trade spec- 
ulation must not be entertained on the first trip, for what is 
necessary for such undertakings must first be learned in the 
country itself. The iron implements should be supplied with 
a coat of paint to protect them against rust, and they should 
be carefully packed. 
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“The articles which the farme: brings for his own use are 
duty free. Otherwise the duty of iron ware is from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent. In case of new articles the revenue 
officers are sometimes inclined to doubt the statement that 
they are for personal use. 

“Two long shotguns and good rifles are also not to be 
forgotten. Nor should a couple of saddles and bridles be left 
out. 

“Those going by way of the Atlantic coast, will do better 
to buy all these articles, except the shotguns, in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York. The difference in the prices is 
too small to compensate for the trouble and expense of trans- 
portation. Saddles are cheaper in Baltimore and Philadelphia 
than in Germany and Holland. 

“Every one ought to provide himself in Germany with 
linens for several years’ use, also with clothes made of woolen 
goods. The prices of the tailors are very high in America. 
If these provisions are not made in Germany, it will certainly 
be better to make such purchases on the Atlantic coast than 
in the interior. Let no one think that these conditions will 
change very soon. Those making such purchases on the coast 
must also see that the goods are carefully packed, and, if they 
go by water, they must be careful to insist that they are put 
on the same boat on which the company travels. If the 
shipping to the Mississippi is left in charge of the merchants, 
one may often wait half a year for the arrival of the goods. 
If the plan is adopted of letting the goods be shipped by other 
parties, care should be taken to have the articles insured, 
which is inexpensive. 

“To make the journey as I did, that is by land, is combined 
with too many difficulties for the new-comer. It is best to 
use the mail coaches and the steamboats. Mail coaches now 
run all the way from the Atlantic coast to St. Louis on the 
‘Mississippi. In mail coaches forty pounds of baggage are 
transported free of charge. The rest ought to be sent ahead 
in order that it may be at the place where the journey by 
steamboat begins, by the time of one’s arrival. For four or 
five hundred pounds of baggage no charge is made on steam- 
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boats. In general, freight is not very high in America. A 
seat in a mail coach from Philadelphia to Pittsburg costs 
about twenty dollars, from Baltimore to Wheeling about 
sixteen dollars (in 1824 it cost twenty-two dollars). 

“As soon as the emigrant arrives at St. Louis, he may 
procure charts in the land offices, showing the government 
lands, and then undertake a few excursions. I would advise 
him to go up the Missouri at once, and in the country take 
board with some cleanly farmers. For the sum of one, one 
and a half, or two dollars per week he and his horse will be 
taken care of in the country. A horse he must have. He 
can buy it better from a farmer than in St. Louis. For thirty 
or forty dollars he can get a useful animal. Among the farmers 
the stranger has opportunity enough to become acquainted 
with his future work, all the same whether he wishes to buy a 
place already improved or will establish one himself. Only he 
must not be in too much of a hurry. He must learn to judge 
for himself, and be cautious about making use of the advice of 
others. In fact, he must follow more the example of the natives 
than their words. At my departure there were farms, con- 
taining one hundred or one hundred and twenty acres, good 
soil, of which twenty to thirty acres were fenced in and put 
under cultivation, having orchards, living huts and stables, 
all of which was offered for sale at $500.00. If on such a 
place a brick house should be erected, which also 
would cost about five hundred dollars, all the joys 
and comforts of country life could be enjoyed. It 
seems superfluous to warn against settling too far from navi- 
gable rivers. Such a choice would be unpardonable in a 
place where one is so unrestricted in his selection. 

‘Nothing deserves the attention of settlers more than the 
breeding of horses. A few good mares, the keeping of which 
costs almost nothing, yield more profit that the whole outlay 
amounts to. There is no lack of stallions of excellent breed. 
The English have imported them from the very beginning from 
the old world. This branch of industry must be taken into 
consideration in the very choice of location. Where all the 
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land is already in the hands of private owners, there is so 
much stock that the pasture of the forest is not sufficient. 

“In spite of the promise which the manufacture of wine 
and rape-seed oil gives, they have not received the slightest 
attention, either in Missouri or in the adjoining states. As 
far as the wine is concerned, the vines have always been im- 
ported from warmer countries. The Britons do not under- 
stand wine culture and the children of other nations have not 
learned the art from their parents. I should think that the 
grapes from the Rhine country would prosper splendidly on 
the Missouri, but not in its dense forests. Not far from St. 
Charles there are extensive stretches where grape culture 
ought to do well. 

“If a company of considerable size emigrates, the laying 
out of a little town can bring a great advantage, because the 
surroundings thereby at once rise in value. 

“Several persons, going in company, could travel from 
the Atlantic coast in the manner of the Americans, as I have 
described in my letters. Their wagons must then not be too 
heavy. Light but strong wagons for two horses are the best. 
Horses are dearer on the coast than in the interior. In Ohio 
I found splendid draught and saddle horses at a low price. 
Wagons are cheaper in the seaboard towns. I should suggest 
that each family buy a light freight wagon and load it moder- 
ately, in order not to require too much horse power at the be- 
ginning of the journey. The greater part of the baggage and 
goods should be sent to Wheeling or Pittsburg by freighters, 
and after the purchase of stronger horses in Ohio the wagons 
could be loaded heavier. For plans of this kind Baltimore 
and Philadelphia are the starting points of the journey. 

“The German who understands Latin or French learns 
the English language very quickly. There are very many 
Low Saxon words in the English which in their pronunciation 
sound just exactly as they are heard in the various regions 
of Westphalia and lower Saxony. The Latin language is the 
true emergency supply for the Englishman, from which he 
daily adopts new words. Some instruction in the language 
ought to be taken in Germany before the journey. Studying 
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on the ocean is agreeable to but few persons. Of course, the 
expressions dealing with the most ordinary needs of life should 
above all be learned. For a company of emigrants it is suffi- 
cient, if only a few of them understand English. 

“The money can be taken along in the form of bank drafts, 
which can be had in all European seaports, or it can be taken 
in the form of English gold. 


“(b) For Merchants. 


“Hitherto I have spoken with special reference to the 
farmers. For artisans, mechanics, architects, technicists, 
chemists, and physicians I cannot add anything to the content 
of my letters, except that which I shall yet say for the benefit 
of merchants about commercial life in the interior of North 
America also concerns them in part. 

“I have warned the farmers, by no means to go too fast in 
their investments, and at first rather to play the role of a 
spectator. I have tried to make it clear to them how different 
American agriculture is from the European, and especially 
from the German. The same cannot be said about trade. 
The difference of procedure of the American merchants is not 
so different from the German that the immigrating merchant 
could not adjust himself quickly to it. Nevertheless a short 
period of residence for orientation is necessary, and in so far 
my warning is also applicable to merchants. What really 
induces me to repeat this warning here, is the peculiar in- 
clination on the part of merchants to violate such principles, 
especially right at the beginning. Almost in all of Germany 
it would seem foolish for one to travel into the interior of North 
America for the purpose of commerical speculation, without 
taking wares along from Europe. Sacrifices of time and money 
spent in preparation of future undertakings, the usefulness of 
which cannot at once be computed in figures, and cannot be 
made the object of definite calculation are not very inviting 
to persons, whose business life has accustomed them to see 
the fruits of their undertaking, in distinct outline, from the 

first moment that they consider the enterprise. What is more 
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natural than that the wish of combining with such prepara- 
tions some form of business which would at last cover the 
expenses? And this wish is fostered in Germany by the be- 
lief, that in the interior of America great profit can only be 
made with European wares, if they are imported directly from 
Europe, and that even any chance importation from Europe 
must be profitable in the interior of America. How dangerous 
such supposition is will be seen by a depiction of American 
commercial life. 

“Trade in the interior of North America is generally to 
be compared with the trade at fairs. Almost every merchant 
offers his wares for sale in an open shop. Almost no one in 
the interior devotes himself exclusively to wholesale business. 
All regard the disposition of their goods on a small scale as a 
safe basis of their business, and all merchants are storekeepers, 
with which business the other commercial enterprises are con- 
nected. 

“Only in a country, where everybody is so much inclined 
to move, and where traveling costs so little, and every season 
has so many charms, can merchants confine themselves to 
such an easy way of disposing of their wares. Commercial 
travelers and peddlers facilitate the sale but little. On the 
contrary, most of the girls and women would very reluctantly 
forego the opportunity occasionally to ride to the stores of the 
cities, or even to the country stores, where there is usually a 
concourse of strangers. It must be remembered that all girls 
and women in the interior of the free states are ladies of ease, 
and must not expect to see the women from the country going 
to the markets to sell victuals, in the manner of the European 
peasant women. The American women appear only as pur- 
chasers, on horseback and clad in fashionable clothes. The 
sale of victuals and other wares is the business of men and of 
servants. 

“The reader who keeps in mind the above named peculiar- 
ities of American commercial life will be aided to come to a 
clear conception by the following remarks: In Europe the 
idea is general, that the merchant, in the interior of America, 
is able to acquire a considerable amount of wealth only amid 
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great privation and with great perseverance, connected with 
all sorts of hardships and dangers. This view is entirely in- 
correct. The life of a merchant in the United States is, on 
the whole, attended by far less trouble, hardships and dangers 
than that of a merchant in France, Germany and the rest of 
Europe. The fact alone that the American does not have to 
leave his store to dispose of his wares leads one to surmise this. 
Concerning the idea of the dreaded wilderness I hope my 
letters are sufficiently explicit. From what is said there, it 
will also become clear, how foolish it is for the European, solely 
because he was reared in Europe, to think that he can reckon 
upon intellectual superiority in the western states. The 
European merchant, just as the farmer, will find himself there 
everywhere surrounded by persons, who are fairly able to com- 
pete with him, and from whom he, in the beginning, has to 
learn many things. 

“The fact, that in spite of this, much property can be 
amassed easily is to be attributed solely to the great sphere of 
human activity. The characteristic features of this sphere I 
have developed in an earlier part of this work, and refer es- 
pecially to letter thirty-one. Here I can only repeat that the 
natural condition of the country is the fundamental cause of 
this state of affairs. The natural wealth in the Mississippi 
country, which exceeds all conceptions, attracts the human 
energies to bring about its utilization, and thereby ruinous 
digressions into other branches of industry are prevented. 
None of these other industries are so far developed but what 
they have their foundation in the utilization of the soil, and 
this condition can, at the most, suffer only a passing change 
during the present century. The attraction of agriculture 
and stockraising is too great to let another line of business 
hold one’s interest long, after it has once ceased to be profitable. 
Merchants, physicians, mechanics and artisans would all turn 
to agriculture without difficulty, as soon as the prospects of 
their various lines of business should appear less bright. Agri- 
culture must therefore be regarded as the safest occupation, 
and this must be especially noted by those of other professions, 
who might undertake to emigrate from foreign lands, trusting 
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to good luck, and upon their arrival might find that for their 
particular line of work they had migrated at the wrong season. 
Let us assume, for instance, that many Europeans belonging 
to the same profession should emigrate at the same time. The 
loss of balance in the trades would act most surprisingly upon 
the unprepared immigrant, even tho his going over to agri- 
culture might alleviate his suffering. Therefore, as I have 
said before, the attraction of agriculture keeps all the other 
occupations in their proper limits, and the mass of the people 
is wholly dependent upon the utilization of the soil. With a 
small amount of property not much can be done in a commer- 
cial way. The richer persons, however, are attracted not only 
by the prospect of gain, but also by the comforts of country 
life, and he who has once learned to know them, will be reluc- 
tant to give them up for a mere increase of his income which he 
does not need at all for his happiness. 

“This tendency of the people to utilize the soil does not 
merely render to the merchant class the negative service of 
preventing destructive competition, but it gives to trade its 
real life. 

“‘A person who contemplates making a settlement for the 
purpose of commercial undertakings, must not let himself be 
determined simply by the allurements of the present moment. 
Europeans who wish to open for themselves and their children 
a lasting sphere of activity in the interior states, must pay 
heed to more things than merely the conditions of the success 
of single speculations. Temporary prospects cannot induce 
the thoughtful person to emigrate into foreign parts of the 
world. If I, therefore, discuss the territory west of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains for the benefit of the merchants, it is my 
chief purpose, to induce the reader to judge concerning the 
permanent as well as the temporary peculiarities of this region. 

“That which vouches most strongly for the sphere of the 
merchants over there, is undoubtedly the variety of natural 
productions within the great republic. The free states have 
such a great expanse thru various climates, that, in the event 
that the whole country should be cut off from the sea for a long 
time, in case of war, still the trade in the interior would keep 
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the merchants of the Mississippi country employed. Those 
persons who do not confuse the reality with the accounts of 
individual partisan wiitings, will not believe that a war be- 
tween the states themselves, and a separation of the union is 
possible. 

“In Europe one reads much about shipments of goods to 
foreign markets, which the planters undertake themselves, 
and in my letters mention is also made of this. This, however, 
must mislead no one to think that business of the merchant is 
dispensable here. Such undertakings usually take place only 
where merchants have not yet established themselves and are 
limited, almost entirely to,shipments of grain and meats. 
The products of the small farms, to which class most of the 
farms here belong, hardly ever is so great but what the planter 
prefers to dispose of his produce in his own community. 
Where the population becomes larger, a market is soon es- 
tablished for all the products of the farm, and no one is more 
glad than the planter himself to leave to the merchants and 
speculators the shipping to distant places. Only in extra- 
ordinary cases of congestion of the market does he find it ad- 
vantageous to see to the shipping himself. The greater the 
demand of his products is, the less will the planter allow him- 
self to be diverted from the work of producing. Inthecentral 
as weil as in the northern states, where cereals constitute the 
basis of agriculture, most of the farmers dispose of their to- 
bacco and cotton in their own neighborhood, even tho they 
ship their grain to foreign markets. The trade in wax, tallow, 
hides, furs, and minerals is always in the hands of merchants. 
The same is true of brandies, flour and many other things. 
The American does not sell directly to the consumer, unless he 
happens to have a store himself, the ordinary means of life, 
which are taken to the weekly market, excepted. If a person 
has something to sell he usually takes it to the storekeeper, 
who disposes of it for a commission, or buys it outright. Some 
farmers, for instance, make use of the bad weather, to make 
shoes, barrels or other things. All these things they take to 
the merchant to sell. This seems to them to be the most ad- 
vantageous as also the most respectable way. It is but 
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natural that such a method should lead to barter, with which 
the merchant usually makes a double profit. I repeat the 
warning that the frequent trade by barter. in the Mississippi 
country must not be interpreted as indicated a lack of cash 
money. I have already stated in my letters that it is the en- 
deavor of every farmer to meet the needs of his household by 
applying the products of his farm to this end, in order that he 
would have to spend as little money as possible. This might 
lead some persons to the belief that not much was to be gained 
by trading with farmers. However, the oppositeis true. His 
initial anxiety about the necessaries of life soon make the situa- 
tion of the farmer independent, so that he thinks less of the 
accumulation of wealth than his kinsman does in Germany, 
and consequently spends his money so much more readily for 
articles of luxury and the like-—The smallest coin in cir- 
culation in the Mississippi country is worth five and three- 
fourths cents. This alone shows that the retail business can 
not be on too small a scale-——To the above there must be 
added the thought that there are no peasant women here as 
in Europe, and that the women of the country in North 
America are just as receptive and ready to accept the changes 
of fashion, whether they pertain to their clothes or to the be- 
longings of their houses, as are the women of the city. From 
this it will be apparent, that trade in America, (discarding the 
trade in provisions for the table), is out of all proportion to 
the number of people living here. Here trade has an advantage 
enjoyed in no other country of the earth. The cry of alarm 
which is sometimes heard in Europe against the spendthrift 
way of living, indulged in by the rural population of America, 
is wholly unfounded. It does not undermine the welfare of 
the family. It is rather the innocent toying with super- 
abundance, while in Europe it frequently means the sacrifice 
of the most necessary things. It is, of course, understood that 
all articles of luxury used in the western states are handled by 
the merchants. The same is true of all articles of hardware, 
and agricultural implements. In all the Mississippi country 
only a few of these articles are manufactured, and this will 
remain so, as long as everybody can so easily provide for him- 
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self such a comfortable living by the cultivation of the soil. 
In the older states, where the land is less productive and at the 
same time higher in value, factories and manufacturing plants 
increase so rapidly because of the demand of their output by 
the people of the west. 

“The great commercial activity, as also the activity of the 
trades, is due in the main to the ceaseless founding of new 
homesteads and the building of towns and cities. Since this 
activity is greatest in the Mississippi country, where the at- 
tractions for agricultural pursuits in an effective way prevent 
the crowding in of mercantile enterprises, this very west must 
offer more advantages to immigrating merchants than any 
other region. This is especially true of those merchants who 
go to the outskirts of civilization whither the flood of immigra- 
tion tends. As long as the boundaries of civilization can be 
expanded, immigration will continue, and with it unique en- 
livening of trade. The vast unpeopled region is in the west. 
Only the shores of the Pacific form its boundary. Even when 
the ocean is reached, what rich reward will await one there, 
on a coast which is blessed with a mild climate, the shores in- 
dented by many bays and harbors, as we are told. Even now 
people of these states entertain the thought of founding a city 
at the mouth of the Columbia river, without awaiting the 
natural spreading of the population. 

“From the above it is perfectly clear, that just as the 
European who contemplates the cultivation of the soil, so 
also the immigrating merchant has all occasion to go directly 
to the Mississippi country. The agriculturist selects there a 
tract of land which, without the least exertion on his part, in- 
creases to twenty times its original value in twenty years. 
This same immigration, which brings this about, produces also 
alluring new places for merchants,—not on account of the 
trade with the Indians, but on account of the trade with the 
immigrants themselves. Most of the latter have their at- 
tention fixed on the soil, and since they are well schooled in the 
treatment of the land, and derive great treasures from it with- 
out much difficulty, they do not hesitate to buy their imple- 
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ments and tools at the highest prices in the nearby stores: 
On this account a merchant can easily acquire great wealth 
here, if he buys in the sea-ports—Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York, and sells his stock of goods to the new settlers. 
The difference in price is astonishing, altho there are no tolls 
to pay and the transportation is cheap and rapid. Saddles, 
for instance, which in those sea-port towns are to be had for 
five dollars, cost from twelve to fourteen dollars in St. Louis, 
and in the towns along the Missouri from sixteen to twenty 
dollars. There is no other explanation for this than the fact 
that every human endeavor finds its high reward in these 
regions, and that this fact is founded upon the conditions 
afforded by an abundance of fertile soil, the greatest possible 
freedom of all trades, unhampered by legal restrictions, and 
finally the absence of all prejudice in regard to rank. It is 
for this reason that I wish to emphasize once more that it is 
wrong to think, that in order to carry on a_ productive trade 
in America, European wares must be imported directly from 
Europe. They are not at all suited to the trade in the 
Mississippi country. In the sea-port towns on the 
Atlantic the European wares are not much more expen- 
sive than in Europe itself. In any event, the difference is 
not so great, that the merchant beyond the Alleghany Moun- 
tains could be enticed to deviate from the customary American 
procedure. Here it is the custom of merchants togo to New 
York, Philadelphia or Baltimore once or twice each year, leav- 
ing aclerk to look after the business at home, and to make the 
necessary purchases and see to their rapid transportation to 
their destination. However, even now, extensive purchases of 
hardware are made in the factories at Pittsburg. 

“When a merchant has once established his business in a 
new settlement, he will by no means find it necessary, later on, 
to migrate farther with the onrushing population. He will 
have established so many business connections, that hecan 
well afiord to let the newcomer in business seek the frontier, 
which affords opportunities to which nothing in the old world 
can be compared. Tho a change of residence could be made 
rather easily, nevertheless a fixed abode offers many advan- 
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tages. In the cities the newcomer can rent a house, in the 
country he can erect new ones with little expense, which, for 
the time being, satisfy his requirements completely. The 
fluctuation of prices on the sea-board has no appreciable in- 
fluence on the security of the merchant in the interior. 

“To go farther into detail and mention the price of in- 
dividual wares, is useless. Of what advantage would it be, 
for instance, if I should mention that a common ax, weighing 
five pounds, which in Germany costs about twenty-five cents, 
costs sixty cents in Baltimore and in St. Louis two or three 
times as much? In the matter of sale not only the quality, 
which, by the way the American purchaser is very capable of 
judging, but also the form and shape of the article must be 
taken into consideration, so that no one ought to make ship- 
ment of articles without being duly informed. In America 
the merchant learns quickly what is saleable there, while away 
from there he learns it only by accident. Above all must one 
know what articles are made in the households themselves. 
It would, for instance, be a great mistake to introduce coarse 
woolen shawls into the interior, unless they should happen to 
have a finish which could not be provided in the household 
themselves. Moreover, it must be remembered that only the 
opening of a regular store gives reason to expect gain, and the 
person who is not prepared to do so should, by all means, avoid 
burdening himself with a large supply of wares. A period of 
residence in the country, to become orientated, is for every 
European the essential requirement before he makes his 
further plans. By no means must the merchant think that 
information gained on the sea-board can take the place of the 
experience obtained by residence. I was able to tell my friends 
on the Atlantic coast almost as many new things about the 
interior of America beyond the Alleghanies, as I could tell my 
friends in Germany. The merchants on the coast find all they 
can do in business there, and the Mississippi country is too 
far away to make trips there because of mere curiosity. It 
can not be expected that the merchants in the western states 
should themselves announce their situation to the world. If 
one wishes to know it he must visit them and he will not be 
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received with jealousy. The circle of activity is too great for 
envy to find room.—The language can be learned on the 
journey itself —In all the cities here room and board can be 
had for four or five dollars per week. In the country this 
costs half as much, but there one is rarely satisfied with the 
lodging, tho the rest does not give much cause for complaint. 
I have repeatedly told how comfortable and quickly one can 
travel in the interior of America. The dangers of sickness 
before mentioned do not anply to the merchant. For him 
there is, in this respect, less to be feared here than in Europe. 
The coast cities of Carolina, Georgia and along the Gulf of 
Mexico are unimportant for him; morever, he needs only to 
avoid them during the months of May to the middle of Oc- 
tober.—After a residence of a few weeks to two months in 
the cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia, or New York, his under- 
taking should be begun. There he can try, for the time being, 
to gather information about the goods which find sale in the 
west. The fixed resolve of the merchant must be, at the begin- 
ning at least, to imitate the American merchant. Let him 
put aside all schemes formed abroad in order to examine con- 
ditions so much more impartially. He will find a sphere of 
activity for which he does not need European plans. Nothing 
will more impede his purpose of evaluating the reality correct- 
ly, than the current European conception that the North 
American is far behind in the matter of progress. Even if the 
conceit of some ignorant American should induce the immi- 
grant to think this, he should refrain from giving such a 
thought the reins. It hinders calm judgment all too much. 
Every reasonably informed European, who comes with some 
capital to the Ohio, the Misisssippi, or the Missouri, and is not 
afraid of regular employment, will find, with some persever- 
ence, an enticing sphere of activity, and a merchant who does 
not expect to find all his hopes fulfilled during the first year, 
need only stay till he has acquainted himself with his new sur- 
roundings to make asuccess. This can not be done, however, 
by simply traveling thru the country. He must stay at least six 
months passively among the Americans. He may have his 
own reasons which determine him to go back to Europe with- 
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out deriving any business advantage from his journey. That 
depends upon his special circumstances. However, in so far 
as he attributes the fault to the new country, in so far may he 
show by his deportment in the Fatherland, that it was not 
his own fault, that the new world did not please him. 

“A natural inclination of the emigrant is this, to keep, so 
to speak, one foot in the Fatherland, while visiting a foreign 
land. The love of the home-country explains this sufficiently. 
However, excepting a few instances only, this tendency can 
be given way to only with serious loss. As a rule it will be 
well for every emigrant to make up his mind to forego his 
Fatherland for the first ten years, and seriously fix his mind 
upon the resolve to make America his home. This will be the 
basis upon which many an advantageous undertaking will 
rest.—Parents of large families in Germany have every reason, 
for the well-being of their children, to spend some money 
in investigating foreign countries. For them it would be ad- 
vantageous, even tho they did not plan immediate immigra- 
tion, simply looking to the future, to send a member of their 
family to the Mississippi country to visit this region, and to 
reside there an appropriate length of time.” 


j 


THE END. 
* & * * & 


THE FRUITS OF THIS WORK. 


There is no doubt as to the effect which Duden’s book 
had upon German emigration. Unfortunately, however, 
many readers did not read the work carefully enough, taking 
cognizance of the unpleasant as well as the pleasant side of life 
in America. Consequently there were many who were sorely 
disappointed upon their arrivalin Missouri. Instead of seek- 
ing the cause of their failure in themselves, they blamed 
Duden. Their utterances soon appeared in public print, 
where the veracity of the author of the “‘Report’’ was viciously 
attacked. It was in his own defense that Duden in 1837 pub- 
lished his ‘‘Self-Accusation because of his American Report of 
Travel, as a Warning against further indiscrete Emigration.” 
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Bitterly he says that he had intended his work to be read by 
intelligent beings. Since he has failed in this expectation, 
he regrets that he did not write in hieroglyphics, so that only 
a few wise men and not the common herd might be able to 
decipher his story. In spite of his explicit warning men had 
gone into voluntary bondage as redemptionists, others had dis- 
regarded his earnest plea that no one should go without a 
certain amount capital, still others had gone as day laborers, 
some had stopped east of the Alleghanies instead of going 
farther west, his statement that agriculture was the only safe 
basis of existence in America had been taken too lightly by 
others, and so they had squandered their money. The 
warning not to go by way of New Orleans during the summer 
months was disregarded, and the consequence was that the 
cholera took its toll of immigrants. His idea about forming 
emigration societies was misunderstood, so that such organi- 
zations were formed but not adequate provision was made of 
financing such schemes. After reiterating the warnings set 
forth in his letters Duden finally says that the only absolutely 
certain antidote against death in a foreign land is to remain 
in one’s home country. 

Speaking of the failure of reading Duden’s book care- 
fully, or not reading it at all Gert Goebel writes:* “I have 
known German emigrants who were so carried away by the 
reading of Duden’s book that they would not think of taking 
along their feather beds. They said that it was nonsense to 
bother with feather beds when they were going to a Sicilian 
climate. Fortunately the attachment, which the women 
have for such articles, triumphed over the delusion of the men, 
for in a short time the gentler sex had cause to rejoice because 
of their apparent naivete.” 

Before Duden published his book, Europa und 
Deutschland, there appeared the account of the first 
journey to North America by Prince Paul Wil- 
helm of Wuertembuig. This account was published by 
the Cotta publishing concern in 1835. The visit had been made 
in the years 1822 to 1824. This book by His Highness the 


*Gert Goebel: Laenger als ein Menschenleben in Missouri, p. 7. 
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Prince confirmed and substantiated in its own way the ob- 
servations which Duden had made. Rejoiced at the vindi- 
cation of his good name and the corroboration of his statement 
Duden hastened to add a supplement to his book on Europe 
and Germany in which he shows how his and the Prince’s 
accounts agree. This supplement was also printed separately 
under the title: Einige Blaetier des Werkes: Europa und 
Deutschland von Gottfried Duden, fuer die Besitzer von dessen 
Amerikanischem Reisebericht, Bonn, 1835. 

Another author whom Duden cites in his defense is one 
Timothy Flint who had written rather extensively concerning 
the Mississippi country. 

Three publications that dealt most harshly with Duden’s 
“‘Report’’ are mentioned in the documents which he wrote in 
his defense. The first is by J. H. Rausze, Reisescenen aus 
zwet Welien nebst einer Behandlung der Zustaende in den West- 
Staaten der Union, Guestrow, 1836. The second is by Gustav 
Koerner, Beleuchiung des Deutschen Berichies, Frankfurt am 
Main, 1834. Finally there remains to be mentioned a per- 
iodical entitled Amerikanisches Magasin, published by the 
Hammer publishing company, Altona and Leipzig, 1835. 

Thoroughly wearied and sick at heart because of the de- 
fense he felt called upon to make in his own behalf, when he 
in reality had intended to do his countiymen a great service, 
he said: ‘Truly, I am often reminded of Harvey, the famous 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, who regretted to 
his end that he had ever communicated his thoughts to the 
world, on account of the ceaseless attacks that were made 
upon him.” 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
Judge John F. Philips. 


As God is my witness, I have tried so hard to do right.— 
Judge Philips. 


By Floyd C. Shoemaker. 


Fifty years ago a young man stepped into a little law 
office in a central Missouri town and presented to the firm 
a letter of introduction. He was a stranger far from his 
native heath, seeking a home and a living. He was lame, 
only twenty-four years old, battle-scarred from fighting 
under the banner of the Southland, and his very face pleaded 
help and encouragement. Moneyless and friendless, he had 
only his spirit, education and ability with which to win his 
way before the world. The two members of the firm were 
already prominent in public life. One had battled under 
the Stars and Stripes, the other under the Stars and Bars. 
A sympathy and understanding made them friends of the 
stranger. He was helped and placed in a neighboring law 
office. He later served on the Supreme Bench of Missouri 
for twenty years. His name was James B. Gantt. His 
start in life was given him by two of the ablest and best men 
that have adorned public life in the State—John F. Philips 
and Geo. C. Vest. 

Typical of the man was this act of friendship by the 
late Judge JohnF. Philips. To him the art of friendship, with 
its complementary arts of conversation and sociability, was 
second only to love of Country and Constitution. No man 
of Missouri birth and rearing ever wore the robes of both 
the State and Federal Judiciary who had more friends than 
this son of old Boone County, this alumnus of the University 
of Missouri. He vivified the poet’s verse, that friendship 
‘fs the only Rose without a thorn.”” He was of the ‘“‘Old 
School” of gentlemen and scholars. As Rufus Choate said 
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(Courtesy of Hon. N. T. Gentry, from his work, ‘‘The Bench and Bar of Boone County.” 
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he was “a thing most rare, a reasonable, learned, modest 
man.” 

Born in Boone County, Missouri, on December 31, 1834, 
John Finis Philips came of that pioneer stock that marked 
the dividing line between pretentious aristocracy and common 
mediocrity. His parents were a devout and sturdy people, 
and inculcated these happy qualities in their son. He grew 
up a country lad, virile in health and industrious in habits. 
His mother believed in education and sent her children to 
the best public and private schools. Young John F., attended 
the University of Missouri in 1851-3 and graduated at Centre 
College, Kentucky, in 1855. On returning to his native 
State, he read law at his home and later studied under that 
eminent lawyer and public man, General John B. Clark, 
of Fayette. In 1857 he was admitted to the bar and began 
the practice of law at Georgetown, at that time the county 
seat of Pettis county. His college sweetheart, Miss Fleecie 
Batterton, of Danville, Ky., united her fortunes with the 
struggling young lawyer and their happy wedded life was 
blessed with two children. 

The ability of the man was soon recognized by the 
public and his law practice grew. The first political prefer- 
ment came to him, however, through his power as an orator. 
Judge Philips was elected a Union delegate from his district 
to the State Convention of ’61. Altho barely twenty-six 
years of age, one of the youngest of that body of eminent 
Missourians, he attracted the attention of all. Governor 
Gamble authorized him to recruit the Seventh Missouri 
Cavalry and the young lawyer did such effective service that 
he later won from Gov. Willard P. Hall the nomination of 
brigadier general. 

At the close of the war he located at Sedalia where he 
formed a law partnership with Judge Russell Hicks and 
George G. Vest. Hicks soon retired and the famous firm of 
“Philips and Vest” remained to cast the glory of its name over 
all Central and Western Missouri. In 1868 Philips was 
elected a delegate to the National Democratic Convention 
that nominated Seymour and Blair. In the same year he 
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ran for Congress and was defeated. Six years later, 1874, 
he was elected to the 44th Congress and again to the 46th 
Congress. While in the National legislature he served on 
important committees and by special appointment on several 
commissions. 

After his Congressional term he located in Kansas City. 
In 1883 he served as a commissioner of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri and in 1885 became one of the judges of the 
Kansas City Court of Appeals. His elevation to the Federal 
Judiciary came in 1888 on his appointment to the United 
States District Court. By virtue of his age, he retired from 
the Federal Bench in 1910 after twenty-two years of service. 
His career as a judge, State and Federal, covered twenty- 
seven years. He could truthfully say he had been ‘‘cribb’d, 
cabin’d, confin’d’”’ on the bench. At the patriarchal age of 
over eighty-four years, he died at the home of Col. S. W. 
Fordyce, near Hot Springs, Arkansas, on March 13, 1919. 

As a lawyer, Judge John F. Philips was eminent. He was 
the last of ‘The Big Four.”” Fifty years ago Missourians 
spoke of ‘The Big Four’’ with that solemn respect granted 
only to leaders of men. Hardly an important lawsuit was 
tried in Central Missouri in those days that was not pressed 
or defended by one of “The Big Four.” They were giants 
before the public in legal acumen. Not since the days of 
Abiel Leonard and Alexander W. Doniphan had Central 
Missouri produced four such men so closely associated in 
popular concept. And they were justly closely associated. 
The Sedalia firm of Philips and Vest and the Warrensburg 
firm of Crittenden and Cockrell, were linked together by the 
ties of friendship and religion, by the trials of war and by that 
mutual respect for ability always accorded by one gentleman 
to another. All four were Presbyterians:—Philips, Vest 
Crittenden, Old School; Cockrell, Cumberland. Politically 
all were Democrats after the war, altho three had been 
Whigs before. On the battlefield, Vest and Cockrell had 
struggled for the South. Philips and Crittenden for the 
North. All had received college educations, Cockrell having 
had, perhaps, the poorest advantages. All had had able 
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preceptors in their study of the law,—Philips under General 
Clark, of Missouri; Vest under Judge Harlan, of Kentucky; 
Crittenden under Senator Crittenden, of Kentucky, and 
Cockrell under Judge Silliman, of Missouri. In public life, 
all were remarkably successful,—Cockrell representing his 
State in the United States Senate for thirty years, the first 
Missourian to duplicate the career of the great Benton; Vest 
lacked but one term of equalling Cockrell’s record; Philips 
serving on the State and Federal Bench for twenty-seven 
years; and Crittenden representing his district in Congress 
for four years, serving his State as Governor one term, and 
his Nation as Minister to Mexico. All were eminent men 
and as orators excelled. Vest was perhaps the ablest in 
political speaking; he was “Missouri’s Little Giant,” and his 
irresistible and overwhelming eloquence has not been surpassed 
in recent Missouri history and perhaps equalled only by that 
great Missouri master of eloquence, James S. Green. Crit- 
tenden was the Chesterfield politician of the group. His 
suave manners and polished sentences were in striking con- 
trast to the volcanic utterances of Vest. But very powerful 
and convincing he was. Cockrell was the poorest speaker 
of all. What he lacked in polish, however, he more than made 
up for in sincerity, honesty and perseverance. Missouri has 
had no statesman who commanded greater respect at home 
and in Congress for fearless courage and absolute honesty 
than Francis Marion Cockrell. In the United States Senate 
Missouri has sent only one other man who was so unani- 
mously beloved by partisan friend and political opponent 
alike,—the great Lewis F. Linn, ‘‘The Model Senator from 
Missouri.” Philips combined many of the qualities of the 
other three. He could be as sarcastic as Vest, he was always 
as polished and cultured as Crittenden, and his honesty and 
sincerity was beyond question. As the late Judge Henry 
Clay McDougal said, ‘‘None other has lambasted me per- 
sonally as Philips has; yet it was only his way, and he has 
never perpetrated or permitted a wrong. As his neighbor 
and friend, I know that he is both warm-hearted and even 
generous, as well as most just always.” 
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His training and profession gave him a judicial mind. 
He revered the past. As old age crept closer, this loyalty 
for the things that had stood the test of time grew. Like 
Lord Coke he believed that ‘Out of the old fields cometh 
the newcorn.”” He worshipped at the shrine of the ‘‘Fathers.” 
The Federal Constitution was second only to the Bible and 
“must be obeyed.”’ His duty in life was to help interpret that 
great organic law. His ability as a judge is evidenced in his 
having been seldom reversed and in his sitting by invitation 
on special cases in other districts. In the lower courts alone 
he rendered four hundred and thirty-seven opinions. 

Equalling if not exceeding his fame as a judge and as 
a lawyer, was his popularity as an orator and after-dinner 
speaker. His addresses were masterpieces. Filled with the 
wit and wisdom garnered from the lips of great men and the 
literature of the ages, his speeches were classic gems. Even 
in cold black type they grip the reader. But to those who 
heard this polished scholar, his declamations were things of 
fire and life. They sparkled with the humor of humanity, 
they played with the music of man and birds, they deftly 
twanged the strings of the heart, and they boldly pictured 
the ideals of the race. They rose highest when vivifying the 
life of the olden times— the ‘Golden Age’”’— of the pioneer— 
the days when moral courage and physical sturdiness were 
necessary for survival. 

In a broad sense Judge Philips was a scholarly man with- 
out the impracticability of the mere schoolman. He had the 
saving grace of common sense. Three educational institu- 
tions,—the University of Missouri, Centre College (Ky.), 
and Central College (Mo.)—honored him with the degree of 
doctor of laws. For nearly two decades Judge Philips had 
been a member of the executive committee of the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri and during those years contrib- 
uted a number of valuable historical paper to the Missouri 
Historical Review. As a jurist, scholar, nobleman and friend, 
this Templar Knight will live. To his first love in education, 
the University of Missouri, he cherished the most sacred re- 
spect and her Alumni and all Missourians will ever honor him. 
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EARLY DAYS ON GRAND RIVER AND THE 
MORMON WAR. 


ROLLIN J. BRITTON. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 
THE Mormons EXPELLED FROM CARROLL COUNTY. 


The lull of hostilities in Daviess county was followed by 
an outbreak in Carroll county at DeWitt from whence the 
following petition issued: 


‘DeWitt, Carroll County, State of Missouri, 
September 22, 1838. 


To His Excellency, Lilburn W. Boggs, Governor of the State of 

Missouri: 

“Your petitioners, citizens of the County of Carroll, do hereby 
petition your Excellency, praying for relief; That whereas, your 
petitioners have on the 20th inst. been sorely aggrieved by being 
beset by a lawless mob of certain inhabitants of this and other 
counties, to the injury of the good citizens of this and adjacent 
places; that on the aforesaid day came from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty armed men, and threatened with force and 
violence to drive certain peaceable citizens from their homes in 
defiance of all law, and threatened then to drive said citizens out of 
the county, but on deliberation concluded to give them, said cit— 
zens, till the first of October next to leave said county; and threat- 
ened if not gone by that time, to exterminate them, without re- 
gard to age or sex, and destroy their chattels by throwing them 
in the river. 

‘“‘We therefore pray you to take such steps as shall put a 
stop to all lawless proceeding, and we, your petitioners, will ever 
pray, ete.” 


This petition was signed by Benj. Kendrick and forty- 
nine others, one of whom signed his name ‘“‘D. Thomas’’ and 
then after his name wrote the words (no Mormon). 

On October 2nd, General Parks sent the following letter 
to General Atchison: 
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“Dear Sir: I received this morning an affidavit from Carroll 
County the following is a copy: 

‘Henry Root on his oath states that on the night of the first 
of October there was collected in the vicinity of DeWitt an armed 
force, consisting of from thirty to fifty persons and on the morning 
of the second of October came into the town of DeWitt and fired 
on the civil inhabitants of that place. Thirteen of said individuals 
were seen by me in that place, and I believe there is actually an 
insurrection in that place. 

Henry Root. 


Subscribed and sworn to this 3rd day of October, 1838. 
Wituiam B. Morton, J. P.’ 


“In consequence of which information and belief of an attack 
being made on said place, I have ordered out the two companies 
raised by your order, to be held in readiness under the commands 
of Captains Bogart and Houston, to march for DeWitt, in Carroll 
County, by eight o’clock tomorrow morning, armed and equipped 
as the law directs, with six days’ provisions and fifty rounds of 
powder and ball. I will proceed with these troops in person, leav- 
ing Colonel Thompson in command on Grand River. As soon as 
I reach DeWitt I will advise you of the state of affairs more fully. 
I will use all due precautions in the affair, and deeply regret the 
necessity of the recourse. 

H. G. Parks, 
Brigadier General 2nd Brigade, 3rd Division.” 


General Lucas wrote a letter to Governor Boggs at this 
time as follows: 


“Boonville, Missouri, October 4, 1838. 
Dear Sir: 

As we passed down the Missouri River on Monday last, we 
saw a large force of Mormons at DeWitt, in Carroll County, under 
arms. Their commander Colonel Hinkle, formerly of Carroll 
County, informed me that there were two hundred, and that they 
were hourly expecting an attack from the citizens of Carroll 
County, who, he said were then encamped only six miles from 
there, waiting for a reinforcement from Saline County. Hinkle 
said they had determined to fight. News had just been received 
at the place, through Dr. Scott, of Fayette, that a fight took 
place on yesterday, and that several persons were killed. Dr. 
Scott informed me that he got his information from a gentleman 
of respectability, who had heard the firing of their guns as he 
passed down. If a fight has actually taken place, of which I 
have no doubt, it will create excitement in the whole of upper Mis- 
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souri, and those base and degraded beings will be exterminated 
from the face of the earth. If one of the citizens of Carroll should 
be killed, before five days I believe that there will be from four to 
five thousand volunteers in the field against the Mormons, and noth- 
ing but their blood will satisfy them. It is an unpleasant state of 
affairs. The remedy I do not pretend to suggest to your Excel- 
lency. My troops of the fourth division were only dismissed, 
subject to further orders, and can be called into the field at an 
hour’s warning. 
Samuat D, Lucas.” 


General Parks arrived at DeWitt on the 6th of October 
and immediately sent the following letter to General Atchison: 


“Sir: Immediately after my express to you by Mr. Warder 
was sent, I proceeded to this place, which I reached yesterday, 
with two companies of mounted men from Ray. I ordered Colonel 
Jones to call out three companies, from this county to hold them- 
selves in readiness to join me at Carrollton on the 5th instant, 
which order has not been carried into effect. None of Carroll 
regiment is with me. 

“On arriving in the vicinity of DeWitt I found a body of armed 
men under command of Dr. Austin, encamped near DeWitt, be- 
seiging that place, to the number of two or three hundred, with a 
piece of artillery ready to attack the town of DeWitt. On the 
other side Hinkle has in that place three or four hundred Mormons 
to defend it, and says he will die before he is driven from thence. 

“On the 4th instant they had a skirmish—fifteen or thirty 
guns fired on both sides, one man from Saline wounded in the hip. 

“The Mormons are at this time too strong, and no attack is 
expected before Wednesday or Thursday next, at which time Dr. 
Austin hopes his forces will amount to five hundred men, when he 
will make a second attempt on the town of DeWitt, with small 
arms and cannon. In this posture of affairs, I can do nothing 
but negotiate between the parties until further aid is sent me. 

“I received your friendly letter on the 5th inst., by Mr. 
Wardon, authorizing me to call on General Doniphan, which call 
I have made on him for five companies from Platte, Clay and 
Clinton, with two companies I ordered from Livingston, of which 
I doubt whether these last will come. If they do, I think I will 
have a force sufficient to manage these billigerents. 

“Should these troops arrive here in time, I hope. to be able to 
prevent bloodshed. Nothing seems so much in demand here (to 
hear the Carrol County men talk) as Morman scalps; as yet they 
are scarce. I believe Hinkle with the present force and position 
will beat Austin with five hundred of his troops. The Mormons 
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say they will die before they will be driven out, ete. As yet they 
have acted on the defensive as far as I can learn. It is my settled 
opinion the Mormons will have no rest until they leave; whether 
they will or not, time only can tell. 

H. C. Parks.” 


The besieging force was augmented by the arrival of 
bodies of armed men from Ray, Saline, Howard, Livingston, 
Clinton, Clay and Platte counties, and Congrieve Jackson 
from Howard county was chosen by them as commander in 
chief. 

The Saints were forbidden to leave DeWitt under pain of 
death and were shot at whenever they were seen. 

The supply of food in DeWitt was soon exhausted and in 
the meantime Henry Root and David Thomas worked out a 
settlement. Thomas advised the Mormons that they would 
be permitted to leave the town and not be hurt and that their 
property would be appraised and paid for. 

Joseph Smith, Jr., had arrived in DeWitt prio to this, 
and he with the resident Mormons conceded this was the best 
settlement that could be made. Appraisers came in and 
appraised the real estate, but it is not probable that anything 
was every paid to the Mormons for any of their property. 
The most of the personal propeity of the Mormons, including 
much of their live stock, had already been taken possession of 
by the Missourians and they never returned any of it. 

About seventy wagons were gathered together, and loaded 
with such remnants of their property as could be found, and 
the Mormons then started from DeWitt on the afternoon of 
Thursday, October 11, 1838, bound for Caldwell county. 
They traveled about twelve miles that day and encamped in 
a grove of timber near the road. That night a woman, weak- 
ened by childbirth and exposure, died in their camp and was 
buried in the grove without a coffin. Far West was reached 
the next day. 

At Far West on the morning of October 15, the Mormons 
assembled on the public square and formed a company of about 
one hundied men. This company was placed under the com- 
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mand of Lieutenant Colonel Hinkle, a Mormon, who held a 
commission in the Missouri State Militia, and who acted, 
we are told, under the orde: of General Doniphan. 


MorMON TROUBLES IN Daviess COUNTY. 


This company started at once for the protection of Adam- 
ondi-Ahman, and Joseph Smith, Jr., went along, and he states 
that many depredations, such as driving off horses, sheep, 
cattle and hogs belonging to his brethren took place at this 
time. 

Major Joseph H. McGee tells us in his memoirs, “that 
on the morning of October 18, 1838, one hundred and fifty 
Mormons came to Gallatin and finding but seventeen men in 
the place they run them out and took possession of the town. 
They removed the goods out of Stolling’s Store house and 
burned the house. They then took the goods to Di-Ammon. 
They burned my tailor shop after taking all there was in it, 
leaving me only the suit of clothes I had on my back. They 
took me prisoner and after keeping me about two hours they 
turned me loose and told me to ‘get.’ My father was living 
about three miles south of where Winston now is and the 
road we traveled then made it about fifteen miles from 
Gallatin. The snow on the ground was about six inches 
deep. When they turned me loose and told me to go, I made 
tracks for home, reaching there late in the evening. Not 
knowing at what time we would be visited by the Mormons, 
father boxed all our feather beds and table ware and hid them 
out in the woods. There they remained until the war was 
over. We could stand in our door yard and see houses burn- 
ing every night for over two weeks. The Mormons com- 
pletely gutted Daviess county. There was scarcely a Mis- 
sourian’s house left standing in the county. Nearly every one 
was burned. Their flight from the county had been so pre- 
cipitate that they left all they had behind, taking only their 
families and teams. The Mormons secured all their property 
and took it to De Ammon and there placed it in what was 
termed the Lord's Store house, to be issued out to Saints as 
they might need.” 

H R—7 
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It was during this period of trouble that General Parks 
arrived in Daviess county and went at once to the house of 
Lyman Wight in Adam-ondi-Ahman, arriving there on the 
18th. On this date, Joseph Smith, Jr., tells us intelligence 
was brought in that the mob (he always designated the oppo- 
sition as “‘the mob’’) was burning houses, and that the women 
and children were fleeing to town for safety, among these be- 
ing Agnes M. Smith, wife of Don Carlos Smith (a brother of 
Joseph’s), who was absent on a mission in Tennessee, her 
house having been plundered and burned by the mob, she 
having traveled three miles carrying her two helpless babes, 
and having had to wade Grand Rivet. 

Continuing in the language of Joseph Smith, Jr.: 


“Colonel Wight, who held a commission in the 59th Regiment 
under his (General Parks) command, asked what was to be done. 
He told him that he must immediately call out his men and go and 
put them down. Accordingly a force was immediately raised for 
the purpose of quelling the mob, and in a short time was on its 
march with a determination to drive the mob or die in the attempt; 
as they could bear such treatment no longer. 

“The mob having learned the order of General Parks, and like- 
wise being aware of the determination of the oppressed, broke up 
their encampment and fled. The mob seeing that they could not 
succeed by force now resorted to stratagem; and after removing 
their property out of their houses, which were nothing but log 
cabins, they fired them, and then reported to the authorities of the 
State that the Mormons were burning and destroying all before 
them. 

“On Wednesday, October 24, 1838, Captain Bogart with some 
thirty or forty men called on Brother Thoret Parsons, where he 
lived at the head of the East branch of Log Creek and warned him 
to be gone before next day at ten in the morning, declaring also 
that he would give Far West thunder and lightning before next day 
at noon if he had good luck in meeting Neil Gillium, who would 
camp about six miles west of Far West that night, and that he 
should camp on Crooked Creek, and departed towards Crooked 
Creek. 

“Brother Parsons dispatched a messenger with this news to 
Far West, and followed after Bogart to watch his movements. 
Brother Joseph Holbrook and ——————— Judith, who went out 
this morning to watch the movements of the enemy, saw eight 
armed mobbers call at the house of Brother Pinkham, where they 
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took three prisoners (Nathan Pinkham, Brothers William Seely 
and Addison Green) and four horses, arms, etc., and departed 
threatening Father Pinkham if he did not leave the State im- 
mediately they would have his damned old scalp; and having learned 
of Bogart’s movements returned to Far West near midnight and 
reported their proceedings and those of the mob. 

“On hearing the report, Judge Higbee, the first Judge of the 
County, ordered Lieutenant Colonel Hinkle, the highest officer in 
command in Far West, to send out a company to disperse the mob 
and retake their prisoners, whom it was reported, they intended 
to murder that night. The trumpet sounded and the brethren 
were assembled on the public square about midnight, when the 
facts were stated and about seventy-five volunteered to obey the 
Judge’s order, under command of David W. Patten, who im- 
mediately commenced their march on horseback, hoping to sur- 
prise and scatter the camp, retake the prisoners and prevent the 
attack threatened upon Far West without the loss of blood. 

“Thursday, 25th, fifteen of the company were detached from 
the main body, while sixty continued their march until they arrived 
near the ford of Crooked River (or Creek) where they dismounted, 
tied their horses, and leaving four or five men to guard them, pro- 
ceeded towards the ford not knowing the location of the encamp- 
ment. It was just at the dawning of light in the East when they 
were marching quietly along the road, and near the top of the hill, 
which descends to the river, when the report of a gun was heard, 
and young O’Banion reeled out of the ranks and fell mortally 
wounded. Thus the work of death commenced, when Captain Patten 
ordered a charge and rushed down the hill on a fast trot, and when 
within about fifty yards of the camp formed a line. The mob 
formed a line under the bank of the river, below their tents. It 
was yet so dark that little could be seen by looking at the West, 
while the mob, looking towards the dawning light, could see 
Patten and his men, when they fired a broadside, and three or 
four of the brethren fell. Captain Patten ordered the fire re- 
turned, which was instantly obeyed, to great disadvantage in 
the darkness, which yet continued. The fire was repeated by the 
mob, and returned by Captain Patten’s company, and gave the 
watchword, ‘God and Liberty’ when Captain Patten ordered a 
charge, which was instantly obeyed. The parties immediately 
came in contact with their swords, and the mob were soon put to 
flight, crossing the river at the ford and such places as they could 
get a chance. In the pursuit one of the mob fled behind a tree, 
wheeled, and shot Captain Patten, who instantly fell mortally 
wounded, having received a large ball in his bowels. The ground 
was soon cleared, and the brethren gathered up a wagon or two 
and making beds therein of tents, etc., took their wounded and 
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retreated towards Far West. Three brethren were wounded in 
the bowels, one in the neck, one in the shoulder, one through the 
hips, and one through both thighs, one the arms, all by musket 
shot. One had his arm broken by a sword. 

“Brother Gideon Carter was shot in the head and left dead 
on the ground, so defaced that the brethren did not known him. 
Bogart reported that he had lost one man. The three prisoners 
were released and returned with the brethren to Far West. Cap- 
tain Patten was carried some of the way in a litter, but it caused 
so much distress he beged to be left, and was carried into Brother 
Winchester’s, three miles from the city, where he died that night. 
O’Banion died soon after, and Brother Carter’s body was also 
brought from Crooked River, when it was discovered who he was. 

“T went with my Brother Hyrum and Amasa Lyman to meet 
the brethren on their return, near Log Creek, where I saw Captain 
Patten in a most distressing condition. His wound was incurable. 

“Brother David W. Patten was a very worthy man, beloved 
by all good men who knew him. He was one of the twelve Apostles, 
and died as he lived, a man of God and strong in the faith of a 
glorious resurrection in a world where mobs will have no power 
or place. One of his last expressions to his wife was, ‘Whatever 
you do Else, O, do not deny the faith.’ 

“How different his faith from that of the Apostate, Thomas 
B. Marsh, who this day vented all the lying spleen and malice of 
his heart toward the work of God, in a letter to Brother and Sister 
Abbot, to which was annexed an addenda by Orson Hyde.” (Mil- 
lenial Star, Vol. 16, pp. 395, 405, 408.) 


On October the 26th, 1838, the following order was 
issued by Governor Boggs: 


“Friday, Headquarters of the Militia, 
City of Jefferson, October 26, 1838. 
General John B. Clark, 
1st Division, Missouri Militia. 
Sir: 

Application has been made to the Commander in Chief, by 
the citizens of Daviess County, in this state, for protection, and 
to be restored to their homes and property, with intelligence that 
the Mormons with an armed force have expelled the inhabitants of 
that county from their homes, have pillaged and burn their dwell- 
ings, driven off their stock, and were destroying their crops; that 
they (the Mormons) have burnt to ashes the towns of Gallatin and 
Millport in said county; the former being the county seat of said 
county, and including the clerk’s office and all the public records 
of the county, and that there is not now a civil officer within said 
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county. The Commander in Chief therefore orders, that there be 
raised, from the Ist, 4th, 5th, 6th and 12th Divisions of the Militia 
of this State, four hundred men each, to be mounted and armed 
as infantry or riflemen, each man to furnish himself with at least 
fifty rounds of ammunition and at least fifteen days’ provisions. 
The troops from the Ist, 5th, 6th and 12th will rendezvous at Fay- 
ette, in Howard County, on Saturday, the 3rd day of next month 
(November), at which point they will receive further instructions 
as to their line of march. 

You will therefore cause to be raised the quota of men re- 
quired of your division (four hundred men) without delay, either 
by volunteer or drafts, and rendezvous, at Fayette, in Howard 
County on Saturday, the 3rd day of next month (November), and 
there join the troops from the 5th, 6th and 12th divisions. The 
troops from the 4th division will join you at Richmond, in Ray 
County. You will cause the troops raised in your division to be 
formed into companies, according to law, and proceed under 
officers already in commission. If volunteer companies are raised 
they shall elect their own officers. The preference should always 
be given to volunteer companies already organized and commis- 
sioned. You will also detail the necessary field and staff officers. 
For the convenience of transporting the camp equipage, provisions 
and hospital stores for the troops under your command you are 
authorized to employ two or three baggage wagons. 

By order of the Commander in Chief, 

B. M. Lists, Adj. General.” 
—/(Millenial Star, Vol. 16, p. 445.) 


THE EXTERMINATING ORDER. 


On the following day the famous “Exterminating 
Order”’ was issued, which is as follows: 


Headquarters Militia, City of Jefferson, 


October 27, 1838. 
Sir: 

Since the order of the morning to you, directing you to cause 
four hundred mounted men to be raised within your division, I 
have received by Amos Reese, Esq., and Wiley E. Williams, Esq., 
one of my aids, information of the most appalling character, 
which changes the whole face of things, and places the Mormons 
in the attitude of open and avowed defiance of the laws and of 
having made open war upon the people of this State. Your orders 
are therefore, to hasten your operations and endeavor to reach 
Richmond, in Ray County, with all possible speed. The Mor- 
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mons must be treated as enemies, and must be exterminated, or 
driven from the State, if necessary, for the public good. Their 
outrages are beyond all description. If you can increase your 
force you are authorized to do so, to any extent you may think 
necessary. I have just issued orders to Major General Wallock, 
of Monroe County, to raise five hundred men and to march them 
to the northern part of Daviess and there to unite with General 
Doniphan, of Clay, who has been ordered with five hundred men 
to proceed to the same point, for the purpose of intercepting the 
retreat of the Mormons to the north. They have been directed 
to communicate with you by express. You can also communicate 
with them if you find it necessary. Instead, therefore, of proceed- 
ing, as at first directed, to reinstate the citizens of Daviess in their 
homes, you will proceed immediately to Richmond, and there 
operate against the Mormons. Brigadier Genera! Parks, of Ray, 
has been ordered to have four hundred men of his brigade in readi- 
ness to join you at Richmond. The whole force will be placed under 
your command. 
L. W. Boaas, 
Governor and Commander in Chief. 
To General Clark. 
—(Millenialt Sar, Vol. 16, p. 446.) 


The author of the History of Caldwell and Livingston 
Counties, Missouri (published by National Historical Co., St. 
Louis, 1886, p. 133), writes: 


“General Doniphan states to the writer hereof that he also 
received an order and a letter from Governor Boggs. The order, 
General Doniphan says, commanded him to obey the orders of 
Gen. John B. Clark, when he should arrive and assume command, 
as he had been ordered to do, and the letter was very denuncia- 
tory of the Mormons and declared among other things, that they 
must all be driven from the state or exterminated. 

“It is asserted that General Atchinson’s orders or directions 
from the Governor were to the same purport as Doniphan’s letter 
from the Governor, and that thereupon General Atchison withdrew 
from the military force, declaring that he would be no party to the 
enforcement of such inhuman commands. On the other hand, it is 
asserted that the Governor’s orders to Atchison relieved him from 
command, directing him to turn over his command to General 
Lueas. 

“At any rate, General Atchison left the militia at Log Creek on 
receipt of the Governor’s orders and returned to his house at 
Liberty, and General Lucas was left in sole command.” 
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FOUNDING OF THE DANITES. 


The Hisiory of the Church declares that it was at this time 
that the organization known as the Danites was formed by 
one Doctor Sampson Avard, who formed his adherents into a 
secret organization composed of companies of tens and fifteens, 
appointing a captain over each company. To the captains, 
Avard is quoted as saying: 


‘**My brethern, as you have been chosen to be our leading 
men, our captains to rule over this last kingdom of Jesus Christ, 
who have been organized after the ancient order, I have called 
upon you here today to teach you and instruct you in the things that 
pertain to your duty, and to show you what your privileges are and 
what they soon will be. Know ye not brethern, that it soon will 
be your privileges to take your respective companies and go out 
on a scout on the borders of the settlements, and take to yourselves 
spoils of the goods of the ungodly Gentiles? For it is written, the 
riches of the Gentiles shall be consecrated to my people, the house 
of Israel: and thus wast» away the Gentiles by robbing and plunder- 
ing them of their property; and in this way we will build up the 
kingdom of God, and roll forth the little stone that Daniel saw cut 
out of the mountain without hands, until it shall fill the whole earth. 

“ ‘Por this is the very way that God destined to build up his 
kingdom in the last days. 

‘“* ‘Tf any of us should be recognized, who can harm us? for we 
will stand by each other and depend one another in all things. If 
our enemies swear against us, we can swear also. (The captains 
were confounded at this, but Avard continued): Why do you 
startle at this brethern? As the Lord liveth, I would swear a lie 
to clear any of you; and if this would not do, I would put them or 
him under the sand as Moses did the Egyptian, and in this way we 
will consecrate much unto the Lord, and build up his kingdom, and 
who can stand against us? And if any of us transgress, we will 
deal with him amongst ourselves. And if any one of the Danite 
Society reveals any of these things, I will put him where the dogs 
cannot bite him.’ 

“At this juncture all of the officers revolted and said it would 
not do, they should not go into any such measures, and it would 
not do to name any such things, such proceedings would be in 
open violation to the laws of our country, and would be robbing 
our fellow citizens of their rights and are not according to the lan- 
guage and doctrine of Christ of the Church of Latter Day Saints.” 
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“This modern Sampson replied and said there were no laws 
that were executed in justice, and he cared not for them, this being 
a different dispensation, a dispensation of the fuliness of times; in : 
this dispensation I learn from the Scriptures that the kingdom of 
God was to put down all other kingdoms, and he himself was to 
reign and his laws alone were the only laws that would exist. 

“‘Avard’s teachings were still manfully rejected by all, Avard 
then said that they had better drop the subject; although he had 
received his authority from Sidney Rigdonthe evening before. 

‘‘When a knowledge of Avard’s rascality came to the Presiden- 
ey of the Church, he was cut off from the church, and every means 
proper used to destroy his influence, at which he was highly in- 
censed, and went about whispering his evil insinuations but 
finding every effort unavailing, he again turned conspirator, and 
sought to make friends with the mob.” 


THE Haun’s Mitt MASSACRE. 


“The mob began to encamp at Richmond on the 26th and by 
this time amounted to about two thousand five hundred,all ready to 
join the standard of the Governor. They took up a line of March 
for Far West, traveling but part way where they encamped for the 
night. 

“Tuesday, 30th,their advance guard were patroling the country 
and taking many prisoners, among whom were Brother Winchester 
and Brother Carey, whose skull they laid open by a blow from a 
rifle barrel. In this mangled condition the mob laid him in their 
wagon and went on their way denying him every comfort and there 
he remained that afternoon and night. 

**General Clark was in camp at Chariton under a forced march 
to Richmond, with about a thousand men and the Governor's ex- 
terminating order.”’ (Millenial Star, Vol. 15, pp. 458, 560, 507.) 


Just at this time occurred the worst battle of the war. 
It has always been denominated Haun’s Mill Massacre. 

Perhaps the best account of this massacre ever written 
came from the pen of Major Reburn S. Holcombe, one of the 
most prolific of Missouri historical writers, and the author 
of the best of Missouri county histories. He moved to St. 
Paul prior to 1890, where he died in November, 1916. He 
wrote over the name of ‘Burr Joyce,”’ and his account of the 
massacre appeared in the S.. Louis Globe-Democrat for October 
6, 1887, and is as follows: 
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‘Breckenridge, Mo., Sept. 27, 1887. 


“In the afternoon of Tuesday, October 30, 1838, during the 
Mormon War in Missouri, there occurred in Caldwell county a 
dreadful incident, generally termed ‘The Haun’s Mill Massacre.’ 
From official documents and other records, from affidavits of wit- 
nesses, and from statements made by actual participants, I have 
prepared the following account. If any newspaper publication of 
the affair has ever before been made, I am not aware of the fact. 
The Mormons made their first settlement in Missouri, in Jackson 
county, in the year 1832, under the leadership of their prophet, 
Joseph Smith. I have not the space here to deseribe their exper- 
iences in that county, their expulsion therefrom, their sojourn in 
Clay and Ray, their treaty by which they were given Caldwell 
county as a sort of reservation, their founding of the city of Far 
West, nor can I narrate the circumstances leading to the Mormon 
War (so called), and finally the banishment of these unhappy people 
from the state. All these incidents may form the subject of a 
future paper. I may state, however, that the massacre was per- 
petrated on the very day that the militia, under Generals Lucas 
and Doniphan arrived at Far West, with orders from Governor 
Boggs to expel the Mormons from the state or exterminate them. 

**At Jacob Haun’s mill on Shoal creek, in the eastern part of 
Caldwell county, about eight miles South of Breckenridge, there 
had collected about twenty Morinon families, Haun himself was a 
Mormon and had come to the site from Wisconsin a few years be- 
fore. He had a very good mill, and clustered around it were a 
blacksmith shop and half a dozen small houses. 

“The alarm that the troops were moving against them had 
driven nearly all the Mormon families in the county to Far West 
for safety. A dozen or more living in the vicinity repaired to Haun’s 
Mill, which was twenty miles to the eastward of Far West. As 
there were not enough houses to accommodate all of the fugitives,a 
number were living in tents and temporary shelters. A few families, 
perhaps four, had come in on the evening of the 29th, from Ohio, 
and were occupying their emigrant wagons. Not one member of 
the little community had ever been in arms against the Gentiles 
or taken any part whatever in the preceding disturbances. Word 
that the militia of the state had been ordered to expel them from 
the country had reached the Mormons of the Haun’s Mill settle- 
ment, and following this intelligence came a report that a consider- 
able number of men in Livingston county, together with some from 
Daviess, had organized in the forks of Grand River, near Spring Hill 
in Livingston and were preparing toattackthem. Whereupon, a 
company of about twenty-five men and boys indifferently armed 
with shotguns and squirrel rifles, were organized at the mill, and 
David Evans was chosen Captain. 
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“Tt was resolved to defend the place against the threatened 
assault. Some of the older men urged that no resistance should be 
made, but that all should retreat to Far West. The day after the 
skirmish on Crooked River (Otcober 25), Haun himself, went to 
Far West to take Counsel of Joe Smith, ‘move here by all means, 
if you wish to save your lives,’ said the prophet. Haun replied that 
if the settlers should abandon their homes, the Gentiles would 
burn their houses and other buildings and destroy all of the proper- 
ty left behind. ‘Better lose your property than your lives,’ re- 
joined Smith. Haun represented that he and his neighbors were 
willing to defend themselves against what he called the mob, and 
Smith finally gave them permission to remain. Others at the mill 
opposed a retreat and when an old man named Myers reminded 
them how few they were and how many the Gentiles numbered, 
they declared that the Almighty would send his angels to their help 
when the day of battle should come. Some of the women, too, 
urged the men to stand firm and offered to mould bullets and pre- 
pare patching for the rifles if necessary. North of the mill was a 
timber half a mile in width, skirting Shoal Creek; beyond was a 
stretch of prairie. For a day or two Capt. Evans kept a picket 
post in the northern border of the timber, but on the 28th he en- 
tered into a sort of truce with Capt. Nehemiah Comstock, com- 
manding a Company of Livingston ‘Gentiles’ from the settle- 
ments near Mooresville and Utica, and the post was withdrawn. 
By the terms of this truce which was effected by a messenger who 
rode between Evans and Comstock, the Gentiles were to lot the 
Mormons alone as long as the latter were peaceable and vice versa. 
Each party, too, was to disband its military organization. But on 
the morning of the 29th the Mormons learned thatacompany of 
Livingston militia, a few miles to the eastward, were menacing 
them, and so they maintained their organization and that night set 
watches. Thelatter company was commanded by Captain William 
Mann, and for some days had been operating at and in the vicinity 
of Whitney’s mill, on the lower Shoal Creek (where the village of 
Dawn now stands), stopping Mormon emigrants on their way from 
the East to Caldwell county, turning them back in some instances, 
taking their arms from them in others, etc. 

“On the 29th at Woolsey’s, northeast of Breckenridge, an 
agreement was reached by the Gentiles for an attack upon Haun’s 
mill. There companies numbering in the aggregate about two 
hundred men were organized. They were commanded by Captain 
Nehemiah Comstock, William O. Jennings and William Gee. The 
command of the battalion was given to Col. Thomas Jenuings, an 
old militia officer, then living in the Forks, nearly all of the men were 
citizens of Livingston county. Perhaps twenty were from Daviess 
from whence they had been driven by the Mormons, and vowed 
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the direct vengence on the entire sect. It did not matter whether 
or not the Mormons at the mill had taken any part in the disturb- 
ances which had occurred; it was enough they were Mormons. 
The Livingston men became thoroughly inbued with the same 
spirit, and all were eager for the raid. 

“The Livingston men had no wrongs to complain of them- 
selves, for the Mormons had never invaded their county, or in- 
jured them in any way; but they seemed to feel an extraordinary 
sympathy for the outrages suffered by their neighbors. 

“Setting out from Woolsey’s after noon on the 30th, Col. 
Jennings marched swiftly out of the timber northwest of the present 
village of Mooresville, and out on the prairie stretching down south- 
wards towards the doomed hamlet at Haun’s Mill. The word was 
passed along the column, ‘Shoot at every thing wearing breeches, 
and shoot to kill.’ 

“All the Gentiles were mounted, and they had with them a 
wagon and two Mormon prisoners. Within two miles of the mill 
the wagon and prisoners were left in charge of a squad, and the 
remainder of the force passed rapidly on. Entering the timber 
north of the Mill, Colonel Jennings forced through it, unobserved 
right up to the borders of the settlement and speedily formed his 
line for the attack. Capt. W. O. Jennings’ Company had the center, 
Capt. Comstock’s the left, and Capt. Gee’s the right. The Mor- 
mon leader had somehow become apprehensive of trouble. He 
communicated his fears to some of the men, and was about sending 
out scouts and pickets. It had been previously agreed that in 
case of attack the men should repair to the blacksmith shop and 
occupy it as a fort or blockhouse. This structure was built of logs, 
with wide cracks between them; was about eighteen feet square 
and had a large, wide door. The greater part of the Mormons 
were, however, unsuspicious of any imminent peril. Children 
were playing on the banks of the creek, women were engaged in 
their ordinary domestic duties, the newly arrived immigrants were 
resting under the trees, which were clad in the scarlet crimson and 
golden leaves of autumn. The scene was peaceful and Acadian. 
It was now about four o’clock in the afternoon and the sun hung low 
and red in a beautiful Indian summer sky. 

“Suddenly, from out the timber north and west of the mill, the 
Gentiles burst upon the hamlet. The air was filled with shouts 
and shots, and the fight was on. It cannot be fairly called a fight. 
Taken wholly by surprise, the Mormons were thrown into extreme 
confusion. The women and children cried and screamed in excite- 
ment and terror, and the greater number, directed by some of the 
men, ran across the mill dam to the south bank of the creek and 
sought shelter in the woods. 
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‘‘Perhaps twenty men, Captain Evans among them, ran with 
their guns to the blacksmith shop and began to return the fire. 
Some were shot down in their attempts to reach the shop. 

“‘The fire of the Mormons was wild and inaffective; that of the 
militia was accurate and deadly. The cracks between the logs 
of the shop were so large that it was easy to shoot through them, 
and so thickly were the Mormons huddled together on the inside 
that nearly every bullet which entered the shop killed or wounded a 
man. Firing was kept up all the while on the fleeing fugitives, and 
many were shot down as they ran. 

‘Realizing very soon that he was placed at a decided disad- 
vantage, Captain Evans gave orders to rereat, directing every man 
to take care of himself. The door of the shop was thrown open 
and all of the able bodied survivors ran out, endeavoring to reach 
the woods. Some were shot before reaching shelter. Captain Evans 
was much excited and ran all the way to Mud Creek, seven miles 
south, with his gun loaded, not having discharged it during the 
fight. The Gentiles advanced, and began to use their rough, home- 
made swords, or corn knives, with which some of them were armed. 
The fugitives were fired on until they were out of range, but not 
pursued, as the few who escaped scattered in almost every direc- 
tion. 

“Coming upon the field after it had been abandoned, the 
Gentiles perpetrated some terrible deeds. At least three of the 
wounded were hacked to death with the corn knives or finished 
with a rifle bullet. William Reynolds, a Livingston County man, 
entered the blacksmith shop and found a little boy, only ten years 
of age, named Sardnis Smith, hiding under the bellows. Without 
even demanding his surrender the cruel wretch drew up his rifle 
and shot the little fellow as he lay cowering and trembling. Rey- 
nolds afterward boasted of his exploit to persons yet living. He 
described with fiendish glee how the poor child kicked and squealed 
in his dying agonies, and justified his inhuman act by the old Indian 
aphorism, ‘Nits will make lice.’ 

“Charley Merrick, another little boy only nine years old, had 
hid under the bellows. He ran out but did not get very far until 
he received a load of buckshot and a rifle ball, in all three wounds. 
He did not die, however, for nearly five weeks. Esquire Thomas 
McBride was seventy-eight years of age and had been a soldier un- 
der Gates and Washington in the Revolution. He had started for 
the blacksmith shop, but was shot down on the way, and lay 
wounded and helpless, but still alive. A Daviess County man 
named Rogers, who kept a ferry across Grand River, near Gallatin, 
came upon him and demanded his gun. ‘Take it,’ said McBride. 
Rogers picked up the weapon and finding that it was loaded de- 
liberately discharged it into the old veteran’s breast. He then 
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cut and hacked the body with his corn knife until it was fright- 
fully gashed and mangled. : 

‘‘After the Mormons had all been either killed, wounded or 
ériven away, the Gentiles began to loot the place. Considerable 
property was taken, much of the spoil consisting of household 
articles and personal effects. At least three wagons and perhaps 
ten horses were taken. ‘Two emigrant wagons were driven off with 
all their contents. The Mormons claim that there was a general 
pillage, and that even the bodies of the slain were robbed. The 
Gentiles deny this and say that the wagons were needed to haul off 
their three wounded men, and the bedding was taken to make them 
comfortable, while the articles taken did not amount to much. 
Two of the survivors have stated to me that the place was pretty 
well cleaned out. 

“Colonel Jennings did not remain at the mill more than two 
hours. Twilight approaching, he set out on his return to his 
formerencampment. He feared a rally and return of the Mormons 
with a large reinforcement, and doubtless he desired to reflect 
leisurely on his course of future operations. Reaching Woolsey’s, 
he halted his battalion and prepared to pass the night. But a few 
hours later he imagined he heard cannon and a great tumult in the 
direction of Haun’s Mill; betokening, as he thought, the advance 
of a large Mormon force upon him. Rousing his men from their 
sweet dreams of the victory, he broke camp, moved rapidly east- 
ward, and never halted until he had put the West Fork of Grand 
River between him and his annoying pursuers. He and his men 
had won glory enough for one day and how! They had not lost a 
man killed and only three wounded. John Renfrow had his thumb 
shot off. Allen England was shot in the thigh, and Hart 
in the arm. The Mormon killed and mortally wounded numbered 
seventeen. Here are the names: 





Thomas McBride Augustine Harmer 

Levi N. Merrick Simon Cox 

Elias Benner Hiram Abbott 

Josiah Fuller John York 

Benjamin Lewis John Lee 

Alexander Campbell - John Byers 

George S. Richards Warren Smith 

William Napier Charles Merrick, aged 9 


Sardnis Smith, aged 10. 


“The severely wounded numbered eleven men, one boy (Alma 
Smith, aged 7), and one woman, a Miss Mary Stedwell. The 
latter was shot through the hand and arm as she was running to 
the woods. Dies irae! Bloody work and woeful. What a scene 
did Colonel Jennings and his men turn their backs upon as they rode 
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away in the gloaming from the little valley once all green and peace- 
ful! The wounded men had been given no attention and the bodies 
of the slain had been left to fester and putrefy in the Indian Summer 
temperature, warm and mellowing. A large red moon rose, and a 
fog came up from the streams and lay like a face cloth upon the 
pallid countenances of the dead. 

“‘Timidly and warily came forth the widows and orphans from 
their hiding places, and as they recognized one a husband and one 
a father, another a son, and another a brother among the slain, the 
wailings of grief and terror were most pitiful. All that night were 
they alone with their dead and wounded. There were no physi- 
cians, but if there had been, many of the wounded were past all 
surgery. Dreadful sights in the moonlight, and dreadful sounds on 
the night winds. In the hamlet the groans of the wounded, the 
moans and sobs of the grief stricken, the bellowing of cattle, and 
the howling of dogs, and from the black woods the dismal hooting 
of owls. 

“By and by, when the wounded had been made as comfortable 
as possible, the few men who had returned gathered the women and 
children together, and all sought consolation in prayer. Then 
they sang from the Mormon hymn book a selection entitled ‘‘Mo- 
roni’s Lamentation,’ a dirge-like composition lacking in poesy and 
deficient in rhythm, but giving something of comfort, let us hope, 
to the Choristers. And so in prayer and song and ministration 
the remainder of the night was passed. 

“The next morning the corpses had changed, and were chang- 
ing fast. They must be buried. There were not enough men 
left to make coffins or even dig graves. It could not be determined 
when relief would come or when the Gentiles would return. There 
was a large unfinished well near the mill, which it was decided 
should be used as a common sepulcher. Four men, one of whom 
was Joseph W. Young, a brother of Brigham Young, gathered up 
the bodies, the women assisting, and bore them, one at a time, on 
a large plank to the well, and slid them in. Some hay was strewn 
upon the gastly pile and then a thin layer of dirt thrown upon the 
hay. 

“The next day Captain Comstock’s company returned to the 
Mill, as they said, to bury the dead. Finding that duty had been 
attended to, they expressed considerable satisfacton at having been 
relieved of the job, and, after notifying the people that they must 
leave the state or they would all be killed, they rode away. The 
pit was subsequently filled by Mr. C. R. Ross, now a resident of 
Black Oak, Cladwell County. 

“A day or two after the massacre, Colonel Jennings started 
with his battalion to join the state forces at Far West. He had not 
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proceeded far when he met a messenger who informed him that the 
Mormons at Far West had surrendered, and gave him an order to 
move to Daviess County and join the forces under General Robert 
Wilson, then operating against she Mormons at Adam-ondi-Ahman. 
The battalion was present at the surrender at Diamon as it is 
generally called, and a day or two thereafter Captain Comstock’s 
company was ordered to Haun’s Mill, where it remained in camp 
for some weeks. Herewith I give an extract from an affidavit 
made by Mrs. Amanda Smith, whose husband and little son were 
killed in the massacre, and who resided at the Mill during the stay 
of Comstock’s company: 


‘The next day the mob came back. They told us 
we must leave the state forthwith or be killed. It was 
bad weather, and they had taken our teams and clothes; 
our men were all dead or wounded. I told them they 
might kill me and my children and welcome. They said 
to us, from time to time, if we did not leave the state they 
would come and kill us. We could not leave then. We 
had little prayer meetings; they said if we did not stop 
them they would kill every man, woman and child. We 
had spelling schools for our little children; they pretended 
they were ‘‘Mormon Meetings” and said if we did not 
stop them they would kill every man, woman, and child. 
* * * * T started the Ist of February, very cold 
weather, for Illinois, with five small children and no money. 
It was mob all the way. I drove the team, and we slept 
out of doors. We suffered greatly from hunger, cold and 
fatigue; and for what? For our religion. In this boasted 
land of liberty. ‘‘Deny your faith or die’”’ was the cry.’ 


‘“‘While in camp at the Mill, according to statements to me of 
two of its members, Comstock’s company lived off the country, as 
did the state troops at Far West. The Mormon cattle and hogs 
had been turned into the fields and were fine and fat. The mill 
furnished flour and meal, and other articles of provision were to be 
had for the taking. The Mormon men were either prisoners or 
had been driven from the country. By the Ist of April following 
all had left the state. Many of them had been killed, their houses 
burned, their property taken, their fields laid waste, and the re- 
sult was called peace.—Burr Joyce.” 
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SURRENDER OF THE MORMONS AT FAR WEST. 


The state militia ordered out by Governor Lilburn W. 
Boggs under Generals Lucas, Wilson and Doniphan arrived 
in the vicinity of Far West on the afternoon of October 30, 
1838. This army, with the reinforcements that arrived on the 
following day, constituted a force of perhaps twenty-two hun- 
dred to three thousand men. This army went into camp 
about a mile from Far West on the night of October 30. The 
Mormons designated their own armed men as the militia of 
Far West and this local force was busy all that night, build- 
ing temporary fortifications, while the women busied them- 
selves getting their valuables together. A battle was expected 
in the morning. Colonel Lyman Wight was at Adam-ondi- 
Ahman and he was sent for. He arrived with one hundred 
and twenty men on the morning of October 31. A flagof truce 
was either sent from the militia camp to Far West or else was 
sent under the advice of Colonel Wight from Far West to 
the militia camp, it is not very clear as to which thing really 
happened. But it is clear that unde: a flag of truce at some 
point outside the city of Far West at about eight o’clock on 
that morning Colonel George M. Hinkle and John Corrill, 
representing the Mormons, met certain officers of the militia 
forces and Colonel Hinkle, who was presumed to be in com- 
mand of the Mormon armed force, secretly entered into an 
agreement to surrender under stipulations as follows: 

Ist. To give up the leaders of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints to be tried and punished. 

2nd. To make an appropriation of the property of all 
who had taken up arms, for the payment of their debts and 
to indemnify for damages done by them. 

3rd. That the rest of the membership of the chuich 
should leave the state under the protection of the militia, but 
should be permitted to remain under protection until further 
orders were received from the commander in chief. 

4th. To give up the arms of every description, the same 
to be receipted for. 

Colonel. Hinkle then returned to Far West and reported 
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that the chief officers of the enemy army desired an interview 
with Joseph Smith, Jr., Sidney Rigdon, Parley P. Pratt, George 
W. Robinson and Lyman Wight, all of whom accompanied 
Colonel Hinkle back to the militia camp, where they were 
met by Generals Lucas, Wilson and Doniphan, to whom Col- 
onel Hinkle delivered the aforesaid leaders of the church as 
prisoners of war, much to their surprise. These prisoners 
were placed under a strong guard and taken into camp where 
they found a number of prisoners already, including Stephen 
Winchester and the Brother Carey, whose skull had been 
crushed. Winchester, with eleven other prisoners volun- 
teered, with permission of the officers, to take Carey to his 
home in Far West. This was granted and Carey died shortly 
after reaching his family. 

On Thursday, November 1, Hyrum Smith and Amasa 
Lyman were brought into the militia camp as additional 
Mormon prisoners, and placed under the guard with the other 
church leaders. On this morning General Lucas ordered 
Colonel Hinkle to march out his Mormon troops and cause 
them to deliver up their arms. This was done at once. The 
arms thus surrendered were the private property of the men 
who marched out under Colonel Hinkle’s orders. After which 
the militia troops marched into Far West and took posses- 
sion of the town—made a thorough search for fire arms, tore 
up floors, overturned haystacks, carried away some valuable 
property and compelled the real estate owners to sign deeds 
of trust to cover the expenses of the so-called war, as pro- 
vided for in the second stipulation of the treaty made for the 
church by Col. Hinkle. 

About eighty additional men were made prisoners. All 
the remaining Mormons were ordered to leave the state of 
Missouri. 

While this was going on, a court martial was convened 
at the militia camp and all of the aforesaid church leaders were 
given some sort of a hearing before it, despite the fact that 
none of them except Lyman Wight, was in any sense con- 
nected with the military, and that military court sentenced 
every man of them to be shot. 
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General Doniphan was selected as the officer to execute 
the findings of the court, and the following order was delivered 
to him: 

“Brigadier General Doniphan: Sir: You will take 
Joseph Smith and the other prisoneis into the public square 
of Far West, and shoot them at nine o’clock tomorrow morning. 

SAMUEL D. Lucas, 
Major General Commanding.” 


To this command General Doniphan made immediate 
reply as per the following communication: 

“It is cold-blooded murder, I will not obey your order. 
My brigade will march for Liberty tomorrow morning at 
eight o’clock; and if you execute those men, I will hold you 
responsible before an earthly tribunal, so help me God! 

A. W. DOoNIPHAN, 
Brigadier General.” 


None of the prisoners was executed nor was General 
Doniphan ever called to account for his insubordination. 

On Friday, November 2, Dr. Sampson Avard was found 
by the militia, hidden in some hazel brush, and brought into 
camp. Later he offered much testimony against his brethren 
in the church. On this day the church leaders were taken into 
Far West, and were permitted under a strong guard to see 
their respective families. Much feeling had become manifest 
in the church by this time against Colonel George M. Hinkle, 
because of his action in delivering his brethren into the hands 
of the enemy. He was expelled from the church and was 
ever after held in contempt by his brethren, who have always 


looked upon him as a traitor. He removed to Iowa where he ~ 


afterward died afar from any members of his former church. 
Though his action no doubt saved many lives, for the militia 
forces outnumbered his little army perhaps five to one, his 
conduct in telling the designated Mormon leaders that Gen- 
eral Lucas wanted to confer with them, whereas he had agreed 
to surrender them up for punishment, was never forgotten by 
the Church membership, nor did the Church membership ever 
approve of article 2 of the contract between Hinkle and Lucas, 
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which was afterward interpreted to hold the Church member- 
ship liable for the payment of the debts of the war waged 
against them, and which stripped them of their property. 
That treaty put the Mormons in the light of being a foreign 
nation, or of being a people in rebellion with belligerent rights 
and therefore with power to contract a treaty whereas they 
were certainly citizens of Missouri, subject to the laws of the 
state, and if they violated the law should have been tried in 
civil courts. They were expelled from the state, however, 
without a hearing. 

At this time General John B. Clark was on his way to 
assume supreme command at Far West. He was armed with 
a letter from Governor Boggs, that in part said: 


“The case is now a very plain one. The Mormons must be 
subdued and peace restored to the community. You will therefore 
proceed without delay to execute the former orders. Full con- 
fidence is reposed in your ability todoso. Your force will be amply 
sufficient to accomplish the object. Should you need the aid of 
artillery, I would suggest that an application be made to the com- 
manding officer at Fort Leavenworth for such as you may need. 
You are authorized to request the loan of it in the name of the 
State of Missouri. 

“The ringleaders of this rebellion should be made an example 
of, and if it should become necessary for the public peace, the 
Mormons should be exterminated or expelled from the state.”’ 


On November the 4th General Clark arrived in Far West 
and assumed command. On the 6th he gathered the people 
of Far West on the public square and said to them: 


“Gentlemen: You, whose names are not attached to this list 
of names will now have the privilege of going to your fields and pro- 
viding corn, wood, etc., for your families. Those whoare now 
taken, will go from this to prison, be tried and receive the due de- 
merit of their crimes. But you (except such as charges may here- 
after be preferred against) are now at liberty as soon as the troops 
are removed that now guard the place, which I shall cause to be 
done immediately. It now devolves upon you to fulfill the treaty 
that you have entered into, the leading items of which I shall now 
lay before you: 

“The first requires that your leading men be given up to be 
tried according to law; this you have already complied with. 
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“The second is that you deliver up your arms; this has been 
attended to. 

“The third stipulation is, that you sign over your properties 
to defray the expenses of the war; this you have also done. 

‘‘Another article yet remains for you to comply with, and that 
is, that you leave the state forthwith; and whatever may be your 
feelings concerning this, or whatever your innocence, it is nothing 
to me. General Lucas, who is equal in authority with me, has 
made this treaty with you. I approve of it. I should have done 
the same, had I been here, I am therefore determined to see it ful- 
filled. The character of this state has suffered almost beyond re- 
demption from the character,conduct, and influence that you have 
exerted; and we deem it an-act of justice to restore her character to 
its former standing among the states, by every proper means. 

“The orders of the Governor to me were, that you should be 
exterminated, and not allowed to remain in the state; and had your 
leaders not been given up, and the terms of the treaty complied 
with before this, you and your families would have been destroyed 
and your housesin ashes. There is a discretionary power vested in 
my hands which I shall exercise in your favor for a season! For 
this lenity you are indebted to my clemency. I do not say that 
you shall go now, but you must not think of staying here another 
season; or of putting in crops, for the moment you do this the citi- 
zens will be upon you. If I am called here again, in case of a non- 
compliance of a treaty made, do not think that I shall act any more 
as I have done—you need not expect any mercy but extermination, 
for I am determined that the Governor’s order shall be executed. 
As for your leaders, do not once think—do not imagine for a moment 
—do not let it enter your mind, that they will be delivered, or that 
you will see their faces again, for their fate is fixed, their die is 
cast—their doom is sealed! 

“T am sorry gentlemen, to see so great a number of avparently 
intelligent men found in the situation that you are; and on! that I 
could invoke that Great Spirit, the Unknown God, to rest upon you, 
and make you sufficiently intelligent to break that chain of super- 
stition, and liberate you from those fetters of fanaticism, with 
which you are bound—that you no longer worship a man. 

“T would advise you to scatter abroad, and never again or- 
ganize yourselves with Bishops, Presidents, etc., lest you excite the 
jealousies of the people and subject yourselves to the same calami- 
ties that have now come upon you. 

“You have always been the aggressors—you have brought 
upon yourselves these difficulties by being disaffected and not being 
subject to rule—and my advice is, that you become as other citizens, 
lest by a recurrence of these events you bring upon yourselves irre- 
trievable ruin.” —(Millenial Star, Vol. 16, p .555.) 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


This issue of the Review marks the close of the articles on 
Duden’s ‘‘Report,” one of the most noteworthy and valuable 
historical series that has been carried in this magazine. Dr. 
Bek submitted his scholarly translation in 1917 and the first 
article was printed in the October Review of that year. All 
members of the State Historical Society and all students of 
Missouri history are placed under a debt of gratitude for this 
work. It has made accessible to the public a book of rare 
value heretofore sealed to all save a few. As announced in 
the January Review, Dr. Bek has begun an even more inter- 
esting series of Missouri history articles on ‘The Followers of 
Duden.” This will start in the July issue. 

Although criticism of the acts of some of the nation’s 
highest public officials has been made in newspapers, maga- 
zines and speeches, it is noteworthy that few adverse remarks 
have been uttered against the men who have been in personal 
charge of the country’s interests in foreign courts. The posi- 
tion of an ambassador from the United States during the last 
four years has demanded ability, astuteness and courage. 
This was especially true of the American embassy in Petro- 
grad. The violent changes in government in Russia were 
charged with the greatest significance to the world. After 
the entry of the United States into the war, the politics of 
that country became of first importance. Under such con- 
ditions it was indeed fortunate for this nation that a man of 
the ability, character and courage of David R. Francis held 
the post in Petrograd. The life of this great Missourian and 
his career as Ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
to Russia, are interestingly set forth in this Review by the 
eminent historian, Mr. Walter B. Stevens, of St. Louis. No 
one is better fitted to write on this subject than Mr. Stevens. 
He has known Ambassador Francis for decades, has worked 
by his side as secretary of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
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and has been a friend. A fitting sketch under ‘‘Missourians 
Abroad”’ is this one on the noted St. Louisian, penned in the 
language of an artist of words by another noted St. Louisan. 

“The History of the State Flag of Missouri,’’ by former 
State Senator R. B. Oliver, will be of interest to Missourians. 
The references to the General Assembly Journals make Senator 
Oliver’s statements authoritative. Missouri has been more 
fortunate in legalizing a “State Flag” than in adopting a 
“State Song.”” The two should go together. Perhaps some 
composer will appear with music for the words to the song 
written by Mrs. Lizzie Chambers Hull, or some song already 
sung will be accepted, or a new one will come to light. A 
“State Flag,’ a “State Song” and a ‘State Flower,’”’ Missouri 
should have. 


In Memoriam: 


Readers of the Review will note with sorrow the large 
number of truly eminent Missourians whose life sketches ap- 
pear under ‘“‘Personal.’”’ The last four months have wit- 
nessed the deaths of more representative sons of the state than 
any previous similar period since this magazine was estab- 
lished. Missourians of prominence in seven different fields 
of knowledge have died since November, 1918. Standing high 
in military circles, representative of a noble pioneer Missouri 
family, was Lieutenant General John Coalter Bates. Prom- 
inent in the halls of legislation in Congress was Representative 
William P. Borland, of Kansas City, Missouri. Widely 
known in the field of Missouri letters was the author, Ros- 
well M. Field, brother of beloved ’Gene. Attaining distinc- 
tion in painting was the St. Loius artist, Matthew Hastings. 
Of international fame as a philosopher and author and Plat- 
onist scholar, was Dr. Thomas M. Johnson, of Osceola. Rep- 
resentative of forceful constructive journalism was Charles 
H. McKee, of the St. Louis Globe-Democrai. A distinguished 
member of the Missouri Bench and Bar was Judge Thomas A. 
Sherwood. These men are no more. Missouri’s loss is also 
the nation’s, for men of these types are nation builders. 
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Comments by Others: 


Among the appreciative letters received, these have been 
selected for reproduction: 


“The National Genealogical Society has received for its library 
the October, 1918, and January, 1919, issues of The Missouri His- 
torical Review. Please tender our appreciation to the writers of 
the valuable articles in the January number on the early days in 
Missouri.” 

Cora C. Curry, Librarian, 
Washington, D. C., 
February 28, 1919. 


“IT have just received The Missouri Historical Review for 
January. There is much of interest in the articles in this number 
and they will help all to remember the early history of the state. 
The State Historical Society of Missouri is doing a wonderfully 
good work and is helping all readers of Missouri history. The 
Missouri Historical Review is doing a work worthy of Missouri 
history and worthy of Missouri men and women.” 

Captain John B. White, President 
Missouri Valley Historical Society of 
Kansas City, February 19, 1919. 


‘“‘We suppose some people do not know anything about ‘The 
State Histoical Society,’ and that it issues a quarterly publication 
containing many interesting facts about our interesting state. 
This association was organized by the Missouri Press Association 
some twenty-five years ago, and every newspaper man should be- 
long, as well as all citizens who take a deep interest in the past, the 
present and the future of our great state. This Society has a large 
library of Missouri books and manuscripts, and it has charge of the 
celebration of our centennial. The past two years the war has 
absorbed our attention so other matters have been neglected; but 
we are reaching a point when we can turn, partially at least, to 
other matters. 

‘‘We have just been reading the October number of the Review, 
and to our mind it is thrillingly interesting. The people of this 
state are to be congratulated on having such a publication as The 
Missouri Historical Review, and it should be widely read.” 

W. O. L. Jewett, Editor 
The Shelbina Democrat, 
November 6, 1918. 
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PERSONAL. 


Lieut.-General John Coalter Bates: Born in St. Charles 
county, Missouti, in 1842; died at San Diego, California, 
February 4, 1919.He was a member of the famous Bates fam- 
ily of Missouri, being a son of Edward Bates, Attorney Gen- 
eral in President Lincoln’s cabinet. He was educated at 
Washington University in St. Louis. When the Civil war 
broke out he enlisted at the age of 19. He was rapidly pro- 
moted and reached the rank of lieutenant-colonel by the close 
of the war. He was practically in command of the Union 
army at the Potomac. When the Spanish-American war 
broke out he was in command of the Bates Independent Bri- 
gade, which later became the Third Division of the Fifth 
Army Corps. Later he was in charge of the department of 
Southern Luzon in the Philippines. He was retired from 
active service in 1906, at his own request, after 40 years of 
service. 

Hon. William Patterson Borland: Born October 14, 
1867, in Leavenworth, Kansas; died February 21, 1919, in 
Field Hospital No. 301 of the 4th Army Corps in France. He 
was graduated from the law department of the University of 
Michigan in 1892 and entered upon the practice of law in 
Kansas City. In 1895 he helped found the Kansas City 
School of Law and was elected dean of that institution. He 
held this position for fourteen years, resigning in 1908 to go 
to Congress. He was re-elected to Congress in 1910, 1912, 
1914 and 1916. In the democratic primary last fall he was 
defeated for the nomination for a sixth term. On January 1, 
1919, he sailed for France on a mission for the Masonic Grand 
Lodge of Missouri, to further Masonic war work among the 
men of the 35th and 89th divisions. He had been confined 
to the hospital for three weeks. Representative Borland was 
a student of Missouri history and delivered several noteworthy 
speeches on this subject in Congress. For years he had been 
a loyal supporter of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 

Hon. Thomas J. Coulter: Born September 6, 1852, in 
Fleming county, Kentucky; died November 19, 1918, in Har- 
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risonville, Missouri. Mr. Coulter came!to Missouri in 1883 
and lived the greater part of the time since in Cass county. 
He served in the 45th General Assembly as Representative 
from Cass county. 

Roswell Martin Field: Born September 1, 1851, in St. 
Louis; died January 10, 1919, in Morristown, New Jersey. 
He was educated at Phillips-Exeter Academy and at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, leaving the latter institution in 1872. 
From school he went to Kansas City, where he engaged in 
newspaper work, winning some fame as the writer of a series 
of articles for the old Kansas City Times, under the heading, 
“The Fault Finder.” About 1895 he went to Chicago, con- 
tinuing his literary work there. He collaborated with his 
brother, Eugene, in the writing of ‘Echoes from the Sabine 
Farm’’—his first book. His best known works are: “In 
Sunflower Land,” ‘“The Passing of Mother’s Portrait,” ‘“The 
Romance of an Old Fool,” ‘‘The Bondage of Ballinger,” 
“Little Miss Dee,’”’ and ‘‘Madeline.” For the past several 
years he had resided on a large estate near Morristown, New 
Jersey. 

Matthew Hastings: Born in Georgetown, D. C., Decem- 
bei 31, 1834; died in St. Louis, January 23, 1919. He came to 
St. Louis in 1840 and was educated at St. Louis University, 
later spending two years in Europe studying art. He was 
perhaps best known as a portrait painter, though he also 
painted a great many pictures of pioneer life and scenes, and 
biblical subjects. He was a friend of Eugene Field and Carl 
Wimer. One of his most notable works was a portrait of 
former Goveinor David R. Francis, which was destroyed in 
the capitol fire at Jefferson City. 

Dr. Thomas Moore Johnson, ‘The Sage of the Osage:” 
Born in Osceola, Missouri, on March 30, 1851; died at Osceola, 
March 2, 1919. His father was Waldo P. Johnson, an emi- 
nent lawmaker, statesman, and Confederate soldier. He at- 
tended the Osceola public schools, and completed his educa- 
tion at Notre Dame University in Indiana. He married Miss 
Alice Barr, of which union were born three sons and a daugh- 
ter. Dr. Johnson was a distinguished lawyer and served as 
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prosecuting attorney of St. Clair county in 1874-76 and 1898- 
1900. He was the first mayor of Osceola, serving thirteen 
years, and was a member of the school board for over thirty 
years. He gave up the practice of law and devoted himself 
to philosophic research. His claim to fame rests upon his 
attributes as a scholar, writer and bibliophile. He was a 
phenomenal linguist, particularly in the dead languages. As 
the writer of authoritative essays, books and treatises, he was 
widely known. He was said to have been ‘‘the greatest man 
in certain lines of thought in either Europe or Ametica.”’ As 
a student and translator of Plato and Aristotle, Dr. Johnson 
had an international reputation. He issued a quarterly, 
“The Platonist,” which was published at Osceola, as were all 
his writings, even those in the Greek language. During the 
later years of his life he lived and slept in his library, in which 
were collected over five thousand volumes. 

Hon. Philander P. Lewis: Born at Crescent, Missouri, 
in 1866; died at Crescent, January 29, 1919. His parents 
were pioneer settlers in St. Louis county and for many years 
he was extensively engaged in dairy farming, becoming a 
recognized authority in the field. Governor Hadley appointed 
him president of the State Board of Agriculture and he was 
reappointed by Governors Major and Gardner, occupying that 
position at the time of his death. 

Charles H. McKee: Born in St. Louis, July 5, 1852; 
died in St. Louis, December 19, 1918. He was educated in 
the St. Louis public schools and at Washington University. 
He began work early in life as a minor clerk in the Globe- 
Democrat office, worked his way up, and in 1897 succeeded 
Joseph B. McCullagh as vice-president of the company. He 
had been president of the company and editor of the paper 
since 1915. 

Hon. Noble Harvey Rogers: Born in Fayette county, 
Ohio, May 25, 1836; died in Washington, D. C., December 
20, 1918. He was admitted to the practice of law at Prince- 
ton, Missouri, in 1867. He was also at that time publisher 
of the Princeton Advance, the first newspaper published in 
Mercer county. He served as sergeant-at-arms of the State 
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Senate in the 25th General Assembly and was superintendent 
of schools for Mercer county one term. He went to Sedalia 
in 1892 to practice law, specializing in pension cases. He had 
lived in Washington, D. C., since 1913. 

Hon. Thomas A. Sherwood: Born at Eatonton, Georgia, 
June 2, 1834; died at Long Beach, California, November 
22, 1918. He was educated at Mercier University, Georgia, 
Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois, and the Cincinnati Law 
School. He was admitted to the Missorui bar in 1857 and 
practiced law at Neosho, Mt. Vernon and Springfield. He 
was elected as judge of the supreme court of Missouri in 1872 
and was a member of that court from that time until his re- 
tirement in 1903. From 1876 to 1883 he served as chief 
justice. 


v 
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